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THE COLLEGE OF APPLIED SCIENCE’ 


By Dr. WILLIAM E. WICKENDEN 


PRESIDENT OF CASE SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE 


sident and Trustees of Case School: 
man could aecept this charge from 
hands on this anniversary occasion 
ut a deep sense of the claims of the 
t upon his loyalty and the claims of the 
upon his vision. Where there is no 
y institutions disintegrate and where 
is no vision the peoples perish. To 
these obligations worthily is task 
for any man and to it I pledge my- 

without reservation. 

lies and Gentlemen: 

it we eall western civilization is a 
| order based on science and technol- 
the product of three centuries of the 
t highly organized effort of the human 
Man has dwelt on the earth for per- 
haps a million years, but within the life- 
time of men here present he has gained in 
his mastery over nature more than in all 
the millenniums which went before. Is the 
secret of this triumph some element of 
genius peculiar to the modern mind? It 
would be flattering to our pride to think 
so, but probably untrue. Geniuses of the 
first magnitude have been rare among the 
Who in these three centuries 
dares to measure his stature with a Moses, 
a Homer, an Alexander, a Plato, a Jesus, a 


moderns. 


‘Inaugural Address of the President of the Case 
teh Applied Science, given at Cleveland on 
April 11. 


S 


Michael Angelo or a Shakespeare? The 
essence of modernity is that progress no 
longer waits on genius—instead we have 
learned to put our faith in the organized 
efforts of ordinary men. 

Science is as old as the race, but the 
effective organization of science is new. 
Ancient science, like placer mining, was a 
pursuit of solitary prospectors. Nuggets 
of truth were found, but the total wealth 
of knowledge increased slowly. Modern 
man began to transform this world when 
he began to mine the hidden veins of 
knowledge systematically. Science began 
to be powerful when it began to be cumu- 
lative, when observers began to preserve 
detailed records, to organize cooperating 
groups in order to pool and criticize their 
experiences. The medieval scholar was a 
generalist and more often than not an 
amateur. Francis Bacon, who by profes- 
sion was Lord Chancellor of England, was 
able to claim all knowledge as his sphere 
in the sixteenth century. Effective science 
began when men made the winning of 
knowledge their special function or pro- 
fession. Knowledge multiplied amazingly 
when an army of specialists began to break 
it up into ever smaller fragments in order 
to pursue it more intensively. 

Though rich in great names, the annals 
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of science are strikingly devoid of tower- 
ing figures. Science grows by accumula- 
tion rather than by brilliant and unpre- 
dictable strokes of genius. Its victories 
belong to the army of patient investigators 
rather than to some rare Napoleon. Its 
ideal is that of removing the hazards of 
chance from What has been 
true of the making of science has been true 
of its application as well. The face of the 
earth has been transformed by engineers, 


progress. 


yet who can name the geniuses by whom 
the miracle has been wrought? Let engineer- 
ing genius be mentioned and the public 
mind instinctively turns to Watt, Edison, 
Ford or the Wrights—men who have done 
dramatic or hazardous work on the super- 
structure—but forgets the more profound 
minds which labored on the foundations. 
The key to the technological revolution— 
perhaps the chief wonder of our genera- 
tion—is not in individual wizardry, nor in 
genius appearing suddenly like a prophet 
from the wilderness; it is in the capacity 
which men have developed to work in or- 
ganized groups, developing their leader- 
ship from within. 

It is this ideal of progress through 
cumulative effort, progress by organiza- 
tion, progress which does not wait for 
some brilliant stroke, some lucky discovery 
or the advent of some superman, to which 
our scientific schools are committed. When 
eritics assert that our scientific disciplines 
do not develop men of the highest degree 
of individuality, of esthetic sensitiveness, 
of mystic perception, of reforming zeal 
or—for that matter—of all-embracing in- 
tellectual breadth, I must own that I am 
not greatly moved. I observe how rarely 
the self-styled cultural disciplines produce 
such men. Nor am I disturbed that the 
men whom we train exhibit some character- 
istic specialization of type and of interest. 
Economie society is based on differentia- 
tion of function and men must be expected 
to have the limitations of their qualities. 
Except for college presidents, the world 
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has little need of those who are all things 


to all men; it is run by specialists who. 


know how to cooperate. 

But if a competent observer rises + 
assert that the young men whom we traj; 
for the scientific professions fit but p 
into the teamwork of research and of bn, 
dustry, that their thinking is superficial 
that their attack is haphazard and their 
work devoid of system, that they skim only 
the surface of their problems and meet 
them with 
that their language is neither precise nor 
persuasive, that their economic judgments 
lack discrimination, that they fall short of 
the stern intellectual integrity of science, 
that they fail in human sympathies and 
social enthusiasms, that they are blind to 
the wider implications of their work, or 
that in their preoccupation with material 
things and their forces they forget that it 
is written ‘‘Man shall not live by bread 
alone’’—then I know that in so far as he 
speaks truly, in that measure we have 
failed at our task. 

The fact that all scientific effort, whether 
in the research laboratory or in industry, 
is primarily group activity invests all the 
experiences in organized cooperation which 
mark our student life with unmistakable 
educational value. Only a recluse or 4 
eynic could hold that athletics and the 
kindred forms of campus activity are by 
their nature alien to a professional school 
of science. We are not called upon to 
nurture those extreme types of individual- 
ism which find expression in creative art 
or philosophic criticism. Individuality 1s 
significant to us in so far as it prompts 
fertility of innovation and marks capacity 


only conventional solutions, 


for leadership within the world of or-” 


ganized activity. Scientific learning tends 
by nature to be disciplinary and imper-) 
sonal. Its habit is to break the world 
down into fragments for intense observa- 
tion. In itself, it does not give a unified 
view of personal existence or of humat 
society. As a counterpoise, an intensive 
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3, 1930] 
tifie discipline needs an environment 
‘vid, integrated group experience with 
ne emotional urges; equally it needs 
corrective of spontaneous activities in 
individual taste and talent may have 
To put these ideals into ac- 

age my hand to the task of 

» up at Case, within the limits im- 

i by our location and our major tasks, 
iworous student life, in which com- 
tive sport, music, drama, debate, publi- 
ns and organized social activity shall 

ist as nearly as possible every student. 
hese activities I would gladly see housed 
ind equipped on a par with our finest 
laboratories and given tangible recognition 
an integral part of our educational pro- 
cram. I would gladly see the college lend 
its aid to the creation of a residential 

iter for students, to include not only 
dormitories, but attractive and convenient 
sites for our voluntary social groups. Sec- 
ndary as these matters are, I confess they 
weigh heavily upon me. Society demands 
more of the scientist than proficiency in 
research and more of the engineer than the 
ability to bend nature to economic ends. 
It is our boast that we teach men how to 
work efficiently. This is not enough; we 
must teach men how to live as well as 
labor and how to lead as well as obey. 

The professional scientific school lays on 
its students a heavier burden of work than 
other undergraduate college. As 
leisure increases and allurements to plea- 
sure multiply in society at large, it grows 
increasingly difficult to sustain this in- 
tensive program. The temptation is ever 
near to fall back on an austere discipline 
which upholds the letter of the law but 
quenches the life-giving spirit. It is a fair 
criticism of our colleges of applied science 
that they have neglected the emotional 
urges, the morale-making influences which 
spur men to their highest endeavors. One 
craves the means to multiply the directly 
inspirational features, the special lecturers, 
the events of dramatic quality which con- 
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tribute to these ends, but still is conscious 
that the root of the problem is not in this 
realm, but in the quality of our teaching. 
Painstaking as most of our teaching is, 
it is only the rare teacher who is able to 


Y make his classroom a seat of creative effort. 


The attitude cf the student is defensive 
and seldom rises above passive receptivity. 
The text-book is an 


nience, but there is real danger that it may 


inestimable conve- 
become the curse of the American engi- 
neering college, shortcircuiting the student 
from all original and living sources, obviat- 
ing the need for independent thinking by 
teacher and student alike and reducing the 
art of instruction to little more than an 
umpiring process. One hears the lament 
on every hand that good teaching is the 
least recognized and least rewarded of all 
the personal arts. A thousand violinists 
may slave in restaurant orchestras, but let 


a master appear who can give life in tone 


to the dreams and ideals of his age and men 
will heap honors and affluence at his feet. 
Why not equal honors and rewards for the 
master teacher? So rare is the art of lift- 
ing the classroom to the level of creative 
effort that our scales of rewards and 
honors scarcely allow for its existence. 
Were an Abélard to appear in our midst, 
we should no doubt treat him as a classified 
civil servant. Every educational adminis- 
trator who strives to lift instruction above 
the conventional plane faces the stubborn 
and inescapable fact that there is no open 
market for superior teaching talents. Men 
of promise must be caught young and 
groomed for a teacher’s career. To one 
who has shared in the personnel work of 
industry, no task is more alluring than the 
search for budding indications of high 
teaching ability and the nurture of these 
gifts. Let Case become known as a nur- 
sery of great teachers and we could forget 
about vast enrolments and de luxe plants. 

In the nurture of teachers our colleges of 
applied science have been backward, if not 
actually remiss, and a critical situation is 
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now our reward. For a long period it has 
been assumed that the young engineer who 
was interested in a possible teaching 
career had only to complete his own under- 
graduate course and obtain a moderate 
background of experience. The art of 
teaching could be left to improvisation or 
imitation. Incidental reading and profes- 
sional contact would suffice to keep him 
abreast of his field. Advancement would 
be slow but fairly sure, and seniority 
would in time bring enlarged responsi- 
bility. This policy worked tolerably well 
as long as the theory taught in college was 
in advance of industrial practice, but that 
situation is now reversed. Many an in- 
dustry now embodies a science more pro- 
found than any undergraduate college can 
teach. Industry, too, has discovered the 
worth of research as a competitive weapon 
and as a source of publicity. The result 
has been a steady flow of the more schol- 
arly, profound and fertile men from col- 
lege chairs into the higher ranks of in- 
dustry. Higher compensation has been 
an important factor in this movement, 
but possibly not the major one. Large 
weight must be given to the stimulating in- 
fluences, the dynamic leadership and the 
superior opportunities for professional 
distinction and recognition which industry 
has held out. Leadership in research and 
the creative work of the art has now 
definitely passed from college to industry 
and it is doubtful if the colleges can ever 
win it back. Leadership in the higher 
training of engineers is tending to pass to 
industry as well. Wherever the most fer- 
tile minds gather will inevitably become 
the Mecca of the student. If the colleges 
of applied science are to be more than re- 
eruiting stations and preliminary training 
eamps for industry, prompt and decisive 
action will be needed to strengthen the 
scientific qualifications of their staffs. In 
large measure this will mean the training 
of new men and the setting of new stand- 
ards from the ground up. We shall not 


soon see the engineering colleges becom, 
closed shops, accepting only the doctorate 
as a union card, but a far more advanced 
scholarly training will be deemed essentia} 
Gone is the traditional demand of industry 
that the teacher of engineering be practi. 
cal above all else. What industry now de. 
mands is that his teaching shall be funda. 
mental in its scientific qualities. If we 
were to double, even to treble every college 
salary schedule, this act in itself would not 
create the man-power needed. All the ep. 
gineers of high scientific qualifications j) 
America would not suffice to fill our exist. 
ing professional chairs. Our industries. 
under intense economic pressure for im. 
mediate returns and under the stress of 
increasing foreign competition, wil! in n 
ease forego the services of the men best 
qualified to protect their interests, even 
though the recruitment of a future supply 
be menaced. If our engineering colleges 
were compelled to live strictly within the 
limits of their own professional discipline 
the outlook would be unpromising. We 
should be engaged, as one critic puts it, iv 
‘‘a gallant effort to lift ourselves by our 
own boot-straps.’’ The source of fertiliza- 
tion to which we most naturally turn lies 
in a closer bond between fundamental and 
applied science. If we may take the de- 
mands of industry as an index, there is a 
growing need in America for professional 
schools of science as well as of engineering 
That the two should flourish in the same 
institution and serve as the foundation of 
a graduate school and a group of institutes 
of pure and applied research is wholly 
natural and desirable. Inevitably the col- 
lege which offers only a strictly technical 
discipline will tend to gravitate to 4 
routine level through the draining away of 
its men of intellectual fertility. 

Our pledge to the future at Case is that 
we shall not interpret the term ‘‘applied 
science’ in any narrow utilitarian sense 
To do so, I am convinced, would be disloyal 
to the ideals and aims of our founder, who 


a 
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nis original deed of trust set down the 
wndamental seiences and the technical 
; of engineering in terms of parity. 

| here endeavor to create an insti- 

which science and technology 

ive equal importance—where 

shall fertilize technology and tech- 

nology will save seience from the futilities 
f metaphysical speculation. To this end, 
i to the end that this community may be 

n the highest plane of educational 

r, we offer to our neighboring uni- 

y our cooperation in the unification 

ir scientifie activities, both at the un- 
-rraduate and the postgraduate levels. 
at this cultural center, the heart of 
ind’s life, we would join hands in 

¢ a notable scientific establishment 

may have the highest claims on the 
venerosity. Hither we would bring 
workers of a high distinction, 

to carry on the traditions of a 

a Michelson and a Miller. Here 

d create a noble plant, dominating 
pproach from the city to its cultural 
worthy to symbolize the dominance 

ience and technology in the civiliza- 

of our age. Here we would establish 
nstitute of industrial research to bring 
highest and widest resources of science 

he service of the industries which sur- 
us. By no divisive, competitive 

can these two institutions achieve 

» high ends. Details of a plan of co- 
operation remain to be perfected and the 
plan as a whole to receive the sanction of 
the final authorities. I may say, however, 
that no plan has been contemplated under 
which either of these historic institutions 
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would give up its identity. Case would 
still be Case and Reserve still Reserve and 
each would have its fields of independent 
work, as well as of mutual service; but the 
fence which has long divided them might 
fall into decay and never need to be re- 
stored. What is being sought, in a spirit 
of mutual goodwill and of loyalty to all 
that is good in the traditions of both in- 
stitutions, is a plan of cooperation based on 
interchange of services, mutual delineation 
of fields and the development in common 
of future activities which call for the re- 
sources of both institutions. 

In seeking ideals and inspiration for 
these tasks one turns instinctively to 
Leonard Case. Before any institution of 
higher learning had been established in 
Cleveland, he dreamed of the guidance 
which science might give to its youth, of 
the enrichment which science might lend 
to its cultural and economic life. Having 
dreamed, he gave generously of his means 
to make his dreams come true. Half a cen- 
tury has passed and we are facing a new 
phase of the city’s existence. Were 
Leonard Case here to guide us which path 
would he choose? One who seeks to know 
his spirit, as revealed in his deed of trust 
and the interpretation of his aims by his 
intimate friends to whom that trust was 
committed, could have no doubt that he 
would choose the path of largest service to 
the community he loved and for which his 
fathers had labored. This hour calls to us 
for loyalty and vision. Loyalty to the 
fathers is not standing where their journey 
ended, but in pursuing the path which 
their vision discerned. 


EDUCATION IN BRAZIL’ 


By MARIA DOS REIS CAMPOS 


DISTRICT SUPERVISOR OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, RIO DE JANEIRO 


Braz is bravely struggling for its 
progress. A new country, with only forty 


' Address delivered before the headquarters staff 


of the National Education Association on Febru- 
ary 4 


years of republican government, with a 
population not yet worked by the slow 
rule of time into a united body, with an 
enormous area of rich and beautiful, but 
wild, uncultivated land, it has numerous 
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and serious problems to solve and many 
difficulties to overcome. 

But Brazil is fighting bravely, and I 
think I may safely say to you that it will 
win its battle. 

The education of our people is, of course, 
one of our greatest aims. Governments— 
local and federal—and private schools and 
associations are doing their best to improve 
education and to extend it through all the 
country. We Brazilians know well enough 
that such is the way to go forward, and we 
have under our eyes the soundest possible 
proof of such a statement in the progress 
of this great country, this country of peace 
and labor, where we have been welcomed 
like old friends and where we find, 
wherever we go, something to enjoy, some- 
thing to like, something greatly to admire. 

I am here just now for the special pur- 
pose of telling you something about the 
situation of public instruction in the fed- 
eral district of Brazil, and I must start by 
telling you first that my country is politi- 
cally a federation of states, just like your 
own, with local and autonomous govern- 
ments, superintended by a federal gov- 
ernment, which is located in the federal 
district. Rio de Janeiro, our capital and 
our biggest city, is a part of the federal 
district, and so when I speak of education 
in the federal district I am referring to 
education in Rio de Janeiro, its most im- 
portant part. 

The federal district, although the seat of 
the federal government, has its own local 
government, under the direction of a mayor 
and governed by laws issued from a local 
elective assembly. Our present mayor, 
Mr. Antonio Prado, is brilliantly carrying 
through his administration the project of 
greatly improving Rio de Janeiro so as to 
transform it into a center of attraction for 
tourists. 

Public services there are partly under 
the supervision of the local government, 
partly under the care of the federal 
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authorities. Public education in its mp. 
dium and higher grades—high schools ang 
colleges—is in the care of the fedora) 
government. The local government take 
‘are of primary education. Coming yp. 
der the head of primary education are the 
primary school grades, of which there arp 
five, the normal school for primary teach. 
ers and trade schools, to which we giye 
the name ‘‘ professional schools.’’ 

It is about the educational work of +h, 
local government of the federal district jy 
these last years that I am going to say 
something to you just now. 

In our federal district two different fae. 
tors have for some time urged the neces. 
sity of broad, fundamental alterations jy 
the educational system. One of them was 
the considerable number of laws on edy. 
cation which did not appear as a whole, but 
were, on the contrary, the consequence of 
successive modifications of an original bil! 
on education, issued in 1901. On the other 
hand, we felt the necessity of a new or. 
ganization that could give practical appli- 
cation to new methods and new ideas, so as 
to carry education to the highest possible 
standard we might be able to practice. 

In December, 1926, the local government, 
which had assumed office on the previous 
November 15, appointed as superintendent 
of public education—director of public 
instruction, we say—a very clever and 
energetic man, Mr. Fernando de Asevedo 
From the time he came into office he had 
the dominant idea of a complete reorgat- 
zation in the field of public education. 

A committee of teachers, of which I had 
the pleasure of being a member, was ¢re- 
ated for that purpose, under the direction 
of Mr. Fernando de Asevedo, and a project 
of reorganization of elementary education 
was submitted to our legislative council 
and transformed into a law that is known 
in our country as the ‘‘Fernando ée 
Asevedo Organization.’’ 

According to this law, primary education 
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compulsory and is given in the public 
ls through seven grades. Primary 
hools have only five grades, but normal 
Js and each one of the trade schools 

:ve a previous course of two years which 

intended to be a continuation of the ele- 
mentary course and to afford some voca- 

| courses in preparation for the studies 
‘in normal or trade schools. 

In the first five grades of the primary 
ourse the pupils have not only to per- 
form the studies of the common school 
curriculum, like arithmetic, Portuguese, 
eeography, ete., but a great part of their 
time must be devoted to manual training, 
drawing and physical drill, according to 
the new educational ideas. 

Leaving primary school they may enter 
normal school or a trade school. For two 
years they follow the classes of the voca- 
courses annexed to these schools. 


tional 


In vocational courses, or complementary 
courses, as they are also called, manual 
training has a large share in the curricu- 
lum, and by their apprenticeship in differ- 


ent kinds of workshops pupils may reveal 
their aptitude and make their choice of the 
type of work to which they are best 
adapted. 

Although each trade school, or profes- 
sional school as we call them, has a special 
aim, the vocational course is the same in 
all; so that the pupil who has finished such 
a course may continue his studies in the 
same school or go into any other, accord- 
ing to his tastes and aptitudes. 

Normal school has five grades, three 
preparatory or fundamental, where pupils 
study the Portuguese language, English 
and French, mathematics, geography, etc. ; 
and two grades with special studies, such 
as psychology, experimental psychology, 
history of education, fundamentals of 
sociology, and so on. In these last two 
grades they have a practical apprenticeship 
in a primary school, where they not only 
can have a good idea of the teacher’s work, 
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but where they themselves must teach un- 
der the supervision and direction of the 
teacher of the class. 

Professional education, as we call it, is 
distributed through four grades. We have 
ten different trade schools, four for girls, 
five for boys and a commercial school for 
both sexes. The schools for girls have all 
the same course 
schools sewing, embroidery, cooking, laun- 
dry and other subjects of this kind are 
taught to the pupils. The schools for boys 
are specialized, including woodwork, metal- 
work, agriculture, electricity and printing. 
The commercial school has day and eve- 
ning classes, and two different courses of 
studies: one a complete seriated course on 
every type of commercial activity and an- 
other for those who desire to specialize 
along a particular line. 

In the primary grades all teachers must 
be graduates of normal schools and they 
work as assistant teachers, teachers, direc- 
tors of schools and supervisors. In profes- 
sional and normal schools teachers are 
selected through public examinations in 
which teachers who have graduated from 
normal school may participate. 

Above the supervisors of primary edu- 
cation and directors of normal and pro- 
fessional schools stand two subdirectors of 
public instruction, one in charge of techni- 
cal subjects and the other in charge of the 
administrative end. These two places are 
now occupied by two very clever men, Mr. 
Johathan Serrano, who is also a well-known 
teacher of history, and Mr. Frota Pessca, 
an expert in every subject related to pub- 
lie education. The superior authority in 
the public education administration is the 
subdirector of public instruction, who is 
appointed by the mayor of the city. 

Besides this fundamental organization, 
many other services have been established, 
some in order to help teachers in their 
work, others for the purpose of taking care 
of the health and welfare of the pupils. A 


of studies. In these 
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body of twenty-eight sanitary supervisors, 
all doctors, take care of the sanitary con- 
ditions of pupils, teachers and buildings, 
aided by nurses who come not only to the 
schools but to the pupils’ houses in order 
to educate the fathers and mothers as well 
as their children in health subjects. In 
many schools we have dental clinics, and 
special attention is being given to this 
service with a view to extending it to every 
school, even to those in the country. All 
sanitary services are under the responsi- 
bility of Dr. Oscar Clark, a chief super- 
visor. 

Several institutions, some in the form of 
associations participated in by teachers and 
parents, are established in connection with 
the school, not only in order to promote a 
better understanding between the school 
and the family, but also to assist poorer 
children, whom they provide with food and 
clothing, and also for improving school 
work by mean of libraries or the use of 
moving pictures. 

The use of moving pictures as a comple- 
ment to the educational system has been 
studied carefully, and a very interesting 
exhibition of machines for different kinds 
of projection was held some months ago, 
under the immediate direction of Mr. Ser- 
rano, the technical subdirector of public 
instruction. 

The spirit of cooperation, the idea of the 
necessity of saving money and using it 
properly are developed by institutions 
called school cooperatives, school economi- 
cal boxes, by means of which pupils may 
buy and sell, providing themselves with the 
material they need for their school work. 
Some of these institutions have a capital 
constituted by shares and are under the 
direction of boards of pupils. 

Many schools have their own newspapers, 
published with the collaboration of the 
pupils. The two upper grades of profes- 
sional schools may make or manufacture 
goods to be sold, and the proceeds are dis- 
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tributed as salaries among the pupils o; 
deposited in banks in order to form ay 
initial sum to support them in their fry 
attempts to earn their livelihood by them. 
selves. 

The reorganization that I have sketeheg 
in a few words is not yet, of course, in fy!) 
development. It has been in process for 
only two years, and this length of time js 
quite insufficient for a complete realization 
of so complete and complex a plan. 

Our reorganization of public instruct 
is not meant as an administrative reor. 
ganization only. It is meant as a reor. 
ganization of methods. Our government js 
very much interested in the new educa. 
tional ideas and is doing its best to help 
the teachers in their application. Several 
courses of lectures have been organized for 
this purpose, and through them and 
through reading and discussion teachers 
are reforming their ideas on educational 
subjects. 

The reorganization of public instruction 
has principally a social aim, which is to 
form a new generation, with a new spirit 
of solidarity, healthy by means of physi- 
eal drill and trained in cooperation and 
self-government; in other words, a genera- 
tion able to understand and carry through 
life the democratic principles that make 
nations great. 

In the present state of this great Ameri- 
can nation we have proof, sure enough, that 
such principles lead to such results. And 
most of us in Brazil got such ideas through 
the study of your evolution and your su- 
perior culture. That is the reason why we 
Brazilian educators were so glad to accept 
the invitation that we received from you 
through the Associacio Brasileira de Edu- 
cacao. We came that we might better see 
what we had learned of slightly through 
the reading of books and publications. 
And now that we have seen, not only some- 


thing of your educational system but of 
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line, in order to follow you in so brilliant, 
so marvelous a realization of labor and 
progress. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM 
TRUST 
Even, addressing the annual meeting 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust on 
7 at Dunfermline, Scotland, gave a gen- 
| forecast of the lines upon which it was pro- 
i to allocate the trust funds during the next 


irs. 


f satisfactory schemes were submitted, it was 
yposed to add to the playing fields and play cen- 
icy several new experiments. Then it was 

» help in establishing-one or more physical 
training centers for men teachers with a view to 
ng the physical standard in boys’ schools 

types. This was particularly important in 

of the prospective raising of the school-leaving 

age. lHlitherto, exeept for the college in Dun- 
fermline, there had been no reeognized training 
center, and an expert inquiry conducted last year 
showed that the standards of instruction through- 
out England and Wales were unequal and mainly 


e trustees had been considering the possibility 
operating with those who believed in the 
and cultural value of national parks, 
ilogous to those in Canada, the United States 
elsewhere. They were also inquiring into the 
of camps and camping sites, and their 
equipment both for children and for adults. 
The time was probably not far distant when the 
y policy of the trust would have achieved its 
great purpose, but that time had not yet come. 
rhe new scheme was the reorientation of the 
county library in relation to the municipal service, 
and especially to the smaller town libraries. The 
county library, originally called the rural library, 
ry properly began as a cooperative machine to 
supply villages; a few counties were still doing so. 
In 1924, under its new title, it began to supply 
larger places, more or less on the village system. 
y it was strong enough to contemplate set- 
ting up full-size branches of the urban type, with 
permanent stocks periodically refreshed under the 
administration of trained staffs, and open every 
day. 
Experiments would be made in extending the 
museum policy and also the scope of the rural com- 


munity council policy. It was also possible, in 
conjunction with the development commissioners 
and the National Council of Social Service, to de- 
vise some scheme for giving a new impetus to the 
village institute movement. 

The library committee obtained a supplementary 
allocation for various departments of the Central 
Library for Students in London, Dunfermline and 
Dublin. The rural development committee secured 
£10,000 for a policy for the encouragement of in- 
creased provision of village halls and institutes. 

Another rural scheme is the movement for the 
preservation of rural England, Scotland and Wales. 
For this policy a grant of £10,000 was pro 
visionally approved. 

The experiment conducted during the last three 
years by the Workers Educational Association de 
signed to lay the foundations of organized adult 
education in rural areas is to be extended by 
means of a further grant of £4,500. The trustees 
also propose to carry a stage further their policy 
of helping music and drama in rural areas by the 
provision of better instruction for conductors and 


producers. 


At the request of the Secretary of State for 
Seotland sympathetic consideration was given 
to a proposal that a grant should be made to 
complete the sum required for the important 
experiment in milk distribution to school chil- 
dren which is already in operation in Lanark- 
shire. It was decided to watch the results, and, 
if desirable, to make the grant required. 


THE PROPERTY OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

Tue total reported value of property belong- 
ing to the 1,076 universities, colleges and pro- 
fessional schools in the country in 1928 is $2,- 
413,748,981, the statistical division of the U. 5. 
Office of Education announces in a survey on 
these institutions. 

In explaining the significance of this prop- 
erty valuation to a representative of the U’. S. 
Daily on April 4 it was said that in 1928 the 
value of grounds belonging to the institutions is 
placed at $298,318,209; of buildings, $1,018,- 
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047,321; of libraries, apparatus, machinery, 
furnishings and other contents of the buildings, 
$245,589,390, and of productive funds, the 
amount is placed at $1,150,112,251. 

New York State leads all other states in hav- 
ing productive funds amounting to $178,857,- 
673, and Massachusetts is second with $174,- 
221,753. Other states with high productive 
funds the statistical study reveals as follows: 
Illinois, third, with $92,033,628; Pennsylvania, 
fourth, with $83,819,911; Connecticut, fifth, 
with $67,025,250, and California, sixth, with 
$64,102,203. 

Ohio ranks seventh with productive funds 
amounting to $61,705,937. The 
range between productive funds amounting to 
$335,696 in Nevada and $39,126,177 in Texas. 

Privately controlled institutions of higher 
education have greater productive funds than 
publicly controlled institutions of this charac- 
ter. This is explained in part by the fact that 
state-supported institutions receive annual in- 
comes from appropriations from the legisla- 
tures. However, it was pointed out that the 
University of Texas has productive funds 
amounting to $21,060,521, and the University of 
California, $13,280,313. 

The 10 universities, colleges and professional 
schools privately controlled which have the 
largest productive funds on hand are as fol- 
lows: Harvard, $86,702,843; Columbia, $63,- 
597,416; Yale, $58,024,459; Chicago, $43,409,- 
468; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
$29,891,373; University of Rochester, $27,364,- 
554; Stanford University, $27,326,765; the 
Johns Hopkins, $24,625,819; Duke, $20,785,- 
207, and Cornell, $20,009,108. 

Three other privately controlled institutions 
of higher learning having productive funds in 
excess of $15,000,000 are Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
Princeton. Oberlin College, Washington Uni- 
versity, Missouri and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania have above $14,000,000. 


other states 


REPEAL OF THE GRADED SALARY 
LAW FOR NEW YORK CITY ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Tue New York Sun reports that the action of 
Governor Roosevelt in signing the Downing- 
Moffat bill, abolishing the graded salary law for 
New York City elementary school principals, is 
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said to have the approval of principals. Po, 
many years they have sought a change in th 
law, although they were its sponsors when th 
bill was first enacted in 1923. 

Under the graded salary law principals of ele. 
mentary schools having between twenty-five ang 
forty-eight classes received a salary ranging 
from $5,000 to $6,000 by four annual incre. 
ments. Principals of elementary schools hay. 
ing from forty-nine to eighty-four classes pp. 
ceived from $5,500 to $6,500 by four annual ip. T 
crements, and principals of elementary school; 
having eighty-five or more classes received fron 
$6,000 to $7,000. 

This plan worked fairly well until the junior 
high-school idea began to be extensively a 
plied. With the establishment of each ney re 
junior high school the upper grades of near-by 
elementary schools were transferred to the new 
junior high school, with the result that the sur- 
rounding elementary schools shrank in registra- 
tion, often bringing substantial decreases in the ha 
salaries of the principals. Another element 
which brought about a similar result, especially 
in Manhattan and in the older sections of th: 
other boroughs, was the shift in population 
from these centers to the newer communities in 
Queens and the Bronx. + 

With the advent of these conditions arose the He 
alleged abuses against which principals have cla 
been complaining for several years—the prae- Fu 
tice of some principals of trying to avoid by on gre 
means or another having their schools “decapi- pe 
tated” or to get themselves transferred to larger 
schools. 

In most instances these attempts proved un- 
successful, and elementary principals, realizing 
that their chances of reaching the maximum - 
rates for principals were decreasing as time au: 
went on, banded together to bring about a re anni 
peal of the law. sai 

Accordingly, the New York Principals Asso wol 
ciation, the Association of Principals of 83 in 1 
Schools, the Association of Elementary Schoo! 
Principals Assigned to 6B Schools, as well # con 
other organizations, began a concerted drive | 
repeal the law on the theory that it was not te 
intention of the legislature in passing the 
graded salary statute to reduce the pay of any ' 
principal, as was being done under the changed “ 
conditions. 

The new law establishes a uniform rate of %, 
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:7,000 a year for all elementary school 
with yearly inerements of $250, 
However, no more 


on length of service. 

ne inerement a year may be granted un- 

- the terms of the new act. Thus, a principal, 
matter how long in the service, will progress 

; present rate to the $7,000 rate by an- 

| advances of $250. Those getting $6,000, 
for example, will require four years to reach 


maximum of the schedule. 


THE RESIGNATION FROM SMITH COL- 
LEGE OF DR. HARRY ELMER 
BARNES 
Harry Exumer Barnes, 
and economics at Smith College, who 


professor of 
has been on leave during the past year, has 
med for reasons given in the following 


The question of academic freedom is not spe- 
y and directly involved in the severing of 
relations with Smith College. The situation 
olved essentially a choice between two pro- 

ns. It has been my great good fortune to 

e offered an editorial position which attracts me 
very much indeed and for which I believe my train- 
ng and experience have fitted me to an unusual 


in the 


lement 


This position gives a far greater audience than 
The Scripps- 
College 
classes are limited to a few hundred at the most. 


the limited academic community. 
Howard papers have millions of readers. 
Further, in the Scripps-Howard papers one enjoys 
greater intellectual freedom than can be generally 
permitted in the realm of higher education to-day. 
It has seemed to me that the post which I have 
been invited to occupy with the Scripps-Howard 
organization compares very favorably in prestige 
and influence with any American university 
} residency. 
Personally, I would have preferred to play the 
al role of teacher and editorial writer. This 
could have been done, I believe, with no serious 
sacrifice of efficiency in either line of work. It 
would have enabled me to exert a double influence 
in the effort to promote liberal thought and social 
Every college professor, however 
conscientious, has a great deal of spare time on 
his hands outside of classroom duties. It appeared 
to me that no more appropriate or effective use 
could have been made of a part of my spare time 
than high-class editorial writing. 
When President Neilson declined to permit such 
an arrangement, which has proved successful in 
practice in many other instances, there was no 
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As be- 
tween complete devotion to editorial work and ex- 


question of the decision I would make. 


clusive restriction to my post as a professor at 
Smith College there could be no hesitation what 
ever. 

If President Neilson would like a little peace of 
mind during the remainder of his presidency, I 
should be the last 
lenge his right to do so. 


person in the world to chal 


He has proved himself 
president in the 


the most college 


United States to-day in attempting to make an 


courageous 


institution of higher learning a place where intel 
lectual freedom can prevail. Never in seven years 
has he placed any direct obstacle in the way of 
complete freedom in my teaching, writing or lec 
turing. Never has he threatened me. 

If he falters at any time it will be no reflection 
upon his personal devotion to freedom and prog- 
ress. It will be no more than an indication of the 
colossal odds under which a courageous and pro- 
gressive college executive must labor in our day 
and age. No living college president can point to 
a more gallant and chivalrous record in the cause 
of liberty than the present head of Smith College. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST A 
CATHOLIC TEACHER 

Tue license of William J. Hoffman, prin- 
cipal of the Harriman School in the town of 
Monroe, Orange County, was revoked on April 
24 by Dr. Frank P. Graves, state commissioner 
of education. The revocation becomes effective 
on July 1. The decision of Dr. Graves reviews 
the letter in which Miss Mulholland formally 
applied for the position of teacher and the 
instructions of Principal Hoffman not to report 

if she was a Catholic. He then continues: 


The brief statement of facts disclosed in my 
opinion that when the respondent (Hoffman) wrote 
these letters he had no adequate comprehension of 
the fundamentals of our system of government, 
which guarantee to its citizens the free exercise of 
religious beliefs. Furthermore, he was willing to 
resort to falsehood to cover his own misconduct 
in the matter. 

While such attitude of mind persists, a person is 
wholly unfit to teach the principles of democracy 
to the youth of this state, or exemplify truth, fair 
dealing and uprightness of conduct, which should 
be among the first requisites of a qualified teacher 
in the public school system. 


The Board of Edueation of the town 
exonerated by Commissioner Graves. “There 
is no evidence before me connecting the board 


was 
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with the respondent’s acts.” In making it pos- 
sible for Principal Hoffman to return to school 
work, Commissioner Graves says: 


While I am bound to exercise the power to 
annul under this section, the law is merciful in 
granting the further power to reconsider, which 
may be done in this case if at some future time 
the respondent, on proper application, can estab- 
lish by satisfactory evidence that he has, in fact, 
acquired a proper appreciation of American ideals 
of tolerance in religion; that he can and will prop- 
erly interpret the Constitution with its historical 
background with specific reference to its guaran- 
tee of religious freedom and that he will, in his 
own future conduct, furnish an example of truth 
and rectitude to his students and teachers. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HOUSE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


In preparation for the opening of the Uni- 
versity of California’s new International House, 
a $1,800,000 structure built by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., to encourage friendly relations be- 
tween foreign and American students on the 
Berkeley campus, Mr. Allen C. Blaisdell, di- 
rector, has published a leaflet giving full in- 
formation concerning the opportunities to be 
offered by the house beginning August 18. 

The International House, on the slopes of 
the Berkeley Hills, looking down upon San 
Francisco Bay from the southeast corner of 
the campus, will offer living and dining facili- 
ties for some 338 men in one wing and 115 
women in another. 

Each resident will oceupy a completely and 
comfortably furnished single room. The fur- 
nishings will include a desk, desk chair, com- 
fortable chair, single bed with coil-spring and 
inner-spring mattress, pillow, dresser and hang- 
ing mirror, rug, ceiling and bridge lamps and 
bookease. Blankets and linen will also be sup- 
plied. 

The facilities of the International House will 
be open primarily to students registered in the 
University of California, but residence may also 
be granted to students of graduate rank study- 
ing in other institutions in and about Berkeley. 
In so far as accommodations may justify, un- 
limited residence will be available for foreign 
students. The American residents will be lim- 
ited to one fourth of the available rooms. 
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Social facilities will include a large entrano, 
hall; an auditorium seating 500; a quiet room 
known as the “Home Room”; men’s and “. 
men’s lounging rooms in their respective ros) 
dential sections—a group of three or foy; 
rooms with attached kitchenettes for the i 
of diseussion groups and for private or groyy 
teas and suppers, and a large and beautify}}y 
appointed dining hall. The Internationa! Hoysp 
idea began in a home, and it is still the cop 
stant effort to have it endowed with the home's 
spirit and freedom. 

Mr. Blaisdell states that applications for res} 
dence in the new building should be placed this 
semester. The leaflets, giving complete infor. 
mation, may be obtained by writing the direetor 
of the International House, University of Cajj- 
fornia, Berkeley. 


THE JOSIAH MACY JUNIOR FOUN- 
DATION 


CREATION through an initial gift of $5,000. 
000 from Mrs. Walter Graeme Ladd, of Far 


Hills, New Jersey, of a foundation for medical 
research to concentrate on “fundamental as- 
pects of health” through promoting coopera- 
tion between universities, hospitals, laboratories 


and learned societies rather than through estat 
lishing its own institutions was announced on 
April 23 by Mr. Dave Hennen Morris, of New 
York City, chairman of the board of the foun- 
dation. 

The foundation is a memorial to Mrs. Ladd’s 
father, Josiah Macy, Jr., who died in New York 
in 1876. The certificate of incorporation under 
the laws of New York indicates that the income 
will be used chiefly for the benefit of mankind 
in preventive medicine, but also for relief of 
suffering generally. 

Mrs. Ladd outlined her wishes in regard to 
the foundation, in part, as follows: 


It is my desire that the foundation in the use of 


this gift should concentrate on a few problems 
rather than support many undertakings and that 
it should primarily devote its interests to funda 
mental aspects of health, of sickness and of meth 
ods for the relief of suffering; in particular t 
such special problems in medical science and 
medical arts as require for their solution studies 
and efforts in correlated fields as well, such 4 
biology and the social sciences. To these ends the 
foundation might give preference in the use of 
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integrating functions in medical sci 
medical education for which there seems 
ar need in our age of specialization 

il complexities. 
I do, that no 


sound structure of 


than freedom 


the 


health is more 


ess, that it resides in wholesome 
nd and body, I hope that your under- 
ay help to develop, more and more, in 
n research and the ministry of healing, 
which sees the center of all its efforts 
tient as an individual. 
» seems to show that in an enlightened 
privately organized philanthropy serves 


t 


—_ 
intor- ses of human welfare best, not by re 
rector functions which rightfully should be sup- 
by our communities but by investigating, 
and demonstrating the 


ideas for sustained undertakings from 


value of newer 


al welfare can be maintained with- 


which may gradually emerge social functions which 


in turn should be taken over and maintained by 


the public. 


Dr. Ludwig Kast has been elected pre ident 
of the foundation and is one of the fifteen di 


rectors. The others are: Valentine E. Macy, 


Jr., the Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Pro 


fessor John Dewey, the Rev. Dr. Samuel E 
Trexler, Chester H. Aldrich, J. Macy Willetts, 
Dave H. Morris, Dr. James F. MeKernon, 
Lawrence Morris, Dr. Nellis B. Foster and 
Hamilton Hadley, of New York; Josiah Noel 
Dr. Paton, 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, and Frederick 
J. Faulke, Newark, New Jersey. Lieutenant 
Colonel Marlborough Churchill, U. S. A. 


tired), has been named secretary of the foun 


Macey, Ossining; Stewart Johns 


(re 


dation, with temporary headquarters at 565 


Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


eEAGUES and associates of Dr. George D. 
yer, professor of education at Teachers 
Columbia University, will unite to 

r him at a dinner on May 3 at the college, 
marking the eompletion of twenty-five years of 
service at the institution, at which his portrait 
will be presented to the college. The speakers 
will include Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, Dr. William 
Bagley, Dr. E. P. Cubberley, Dr. John H. 
‘inley, Dean William F. Russell and Dr. James 
Dr. Zenos E. Scott, 
superintendent of schools of Springfield, Mas- 


issell, dean emeritus. 
under 
neome husetts, will present the portrait, and Dr. 
unkind esse H. Newlon, principal of the Lincoln 


of Teachers College, will be the toast- 


lief of 


trustees of Juniata College at their 
nnual Founders Day meeting in Harrisburg 
nanimously elected Dr. Charles C. Ellis as 
Dr. Martin G. 

ugh, ex-governor of Pennsylvania. The 
administration will begin at the close of 
Dr. Ellis will econ- 
tinue in the meantime as vice-president. 


resident 


to sueceed the late 


the present academic year. 

Jar to 
e and 
Tue installation of Dr. John Howard Payne 
as president of Morehead State Teachers Col- 
Kentucky, took place on May 2. Dr. 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, president of the 


studies 
uch as 
ids the vege, 
use of 


University of Chicago, was the principal 


speaker. 
Dr. WitiiaM 
Republican gubernatorial candidate in Virginia 


MosELeEY Brown, defeated 
last autumn, formerly professor of psychology 
at Washington and Lee University, will become 
president of an institution to be ealled “Atlantic 
It has been founded by New York 
and Middle West financiers, and will open at 
Beach, Norfolk, 


September. 


University.” 


Virginia near Virginia, in 
Dr. Witi1am J. Ropsins, professor of botany 
at the University of Missouri, has been ap 
pointed dean of the graduate faculty. 
Proressor G. W. WALTERS, a member of the 
staff of Iowa State Teachers College for the 
past thirty-five years and head of the depart 
ment of education since 1916, has resigned his 
administrative position to devote all his time to 
Dr. M. J. 
of research, will succeed Professor Walters at 


teaching. Nelson, present director 
the beginning of the next academic year. 

Proressor G. H. Parker, of Harvard Uni 
versity, is on his way to the University of Cam 
bridge, England, where he will lecture during 
May. 
zoological laboratories in Europe and return to 
America early in August. 


He will spend June and July visiting 
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Dr. Kari M. DaLuensacu, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, will be visiting professor of psychology 
at Columbia University for 1930-31. 

Dr. Freperic W. Simonps completed in Feb- 
ruary forty years of continuous service in the 
department of geology of the University of 
Texas, where he became associate professor in 
1890. 

Proressor GIUSEPPE PReEzzOLINI, Italian au- 
thor and editor, has been appointed director of 
the Casa Italiana, the center of Italian culture 
at Columbia University. 
last two 


journalism at 


Wituiam L. Mape., for the 


professor of 


Dr. 
years assistant 
Washington and Lee University, has been pro- 
moted to an associate professorship and named 
acting head of the department of journalism in 
the place of Roscoe B. Ellard, head of the de- 
reestablishment five years 


partment since its 


ago. Professor Ellard will become head of a 
department in the school of journalism at the 
University of Missouri, where he will go in 
September. 


A NEW department, the administration of re- 
ligious education, has been created at Drew 
University, and will be under the direction of 
the Rev. James Voorhees Thompson. 


Dr. Frank M. McKispen, head of the de- 
partment of religious education at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, has resigned to join the fac- 
ulty of Northwestern University. 

Miss Martua Van Renssevaer, professor of 
home economies at the New York State College 
of Home Economies at Cornell University, has 
been appointed assistant director of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. Miss Van Rensselaer has received a leave 
from Cornell University until November, when 
the conference will be held. Her work will 
dovetail with that of the Committee on Parent 
and Family Education, of which Dr. Louise 
Stanley, of the Bureau of Home Economies, is 
chairman. 


Orricers of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, which met in Washington from April 3 
to 5, were elected as follows: Burton P. Fowler, 
president and chairman of the executive board; 
E. M. Sipple, treasurer; J. Milnor Dorey, ez- 
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ecutive secretary, and Francis M. F 
editor of Progresstve Education. 
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roe . 


TuHeE Rev. E. C. Owen, who has bee; 


cipal of King William’s College, Isle o 
Before o 


since 1912, is retiring in July. 
the Isle of Man he was for twelve yea 
master of St. Peter’s School, York. 


Mr. THomas BLANCHARD TILLEY has been a 
pointed by the Durham County Education (yp. 


mittee director of education, at a salary 


250, in succession to Dr. A. J. Dawson. wi 


retired on superannuation 


years’ service. 


Dr. Wituiam J. O’SHEA, superintendent 0; 


schools of the City of New York, has a 
Associate Superintendent John E. 
take the place of Mr. William A. Boy: 
has been appointed head of the newly 


Brooklyn College in the administration a 


after twent 


rection of the school-building program. 


election of an associate superintendent 
the vacancy on the Board of Superint 
created by Mr. Boylan’s appointment 
taken up soon. 


Mr. CuHarues C. HuGues has been re 


SUPERINTENDENT L. A. Butter, of 


Rapids, Michigan, has been reelected 


Wade 


city superintendent of schools for Sacrament 


- 


(ira! 


or 


three-year term, at a salary of $12,000 p 


year. Mr. Butler will have 


completed 


years of service in the Grand Rapids sch 


at the close of his present term in June. 


WE learn 


a three-year term 


from the School Board J 
that Superintendent M. C. Lefler, of Li 
Nebraska, has been unanimously reelected | 


? 


Under the new contract he will receive $5, 


a year for two years and $9,000 for the third 
Included in the eontract is transporte 


year. 
tion for two edueational eonventions ea 
outside of the State of Nebraska. 


s} 


irnal 


FOL 


beginning in Septemb 


nh vear 


J. J. Keyes was elected temporary super 
tendent of the Nashville, Tennessee, schoo! 


a salary of $7,200. 
who resigned. 


Dr. Josep B. Ricnuey has been ele 


the ninth consecutive term as superintendent 0 


ed io! 


Sa 


the McKeesport, Pennsylvania, public scho 


He succeeds H. C. Weber 


z 





til 


10 State University, 
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ExceL Burr, director of research 


aN! 


tblie schools of Lynn, Massachusetts, 


i } 
it 


pointed superintendent of the Glen 


, public schools. 


[arceLLA McHa te has been appointed 


vly established position of public 


Ineational director at Detroit, with a 


$4500. 


wEY LANDIS, associate professor and 


( 
i 


f the department of psychology of 


University, has resigned to accept 


research associate in psychology at 


York State Psychiatrie Institute and 
._ Columbia Medieal Center, New York 


ve on September 1. 


Don O. Bairp, after spending two years 


t Columbia University and having re- 


doctor of philosophy degree from 


tution, has resumed his work at Sam 


State Teachers College as associate 


r ol biology. 


suffalo Board 


of Edueation has ac- 


e resignation of Mrs. Margaret Cooley 


school teacher, who has been under sus- 


pending a hearing on the charges that 


inder appointment by her brother, 
tion as a court clerk in New York City 
ployed by the Buffalo School Depart- 


London Times reports that Professor 


| de Unamuno has been reinstated in his 
> as professor of Greek at Salamanca. It 
‘ined officially that there is no political 
cance attached to Professor Unamuno’s 
tement such as attended his dismissal and 


llis reinstatement is purely a matter of 


, reparation for an act that was carried 


gally. Other persons who were arbi- 


removed from their posts have also been 


“l. Among them are two registrars of 


) 


y 


+ |} 


property and Sefor Sainz, an inspector of edu- 
n of Granada, who was deprived of his 
vecause he was persona non grata with in- 


tial clericals at Granada. 


PresipeNt George W. Ricurmire, of the 


will be the commence- 


speaker at the one hundred and fourth 


nal 
Mud! 


hiversity on June 12. 


graduation exercises at Western Reserve 


Zona Gale, novelist and 


former member of the board of regents of the 
University of Wisconsin, will speak at separate 
ceremonies for the College of Women. 


Dr. Frank L. McVey, president of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, addressed the Louisville 
College Club on April 17 on “The Value of a 
Higher Education.” 


Dr. Henry Gopparp Leacu, New York, edi 
tor of The Forum, will deliver the address at the 
sixty-third commencement of the University of 


Kentucky to be held on June 2. 


GOVERNOR FRANKLIN D. Roosevett and Dr. 
Frank Pierrepont Graves, commissioner of edu 
eation and president of the University of the 
State of New York, will be the principal speak- 
ers at the annual commencement exercises of 
Syracuse University on June 9. The occasion 
will mark the sixtieth anniversary of the grant 
ing of a charter to Syracuse University by the 
New York State Legislature in 1870. 


Dr. MaLtcotm W. WALLACE, principal of the 
University of Toronto and head of the English 
department, will give the cum laude address at 
the annual commencement of Phillips Andover 
Academy. 


Tue baccalaureate address at Birmingham- 
Southern College will be delivered on May 27, 
by Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor of the 
New York Times. The commencement sermon 
will be preached on May 25 by Dr. J. S. Ratten- 
bury, of Southport, England, and the evening 
sermon by a former president of Birmingham- 
Southern College, Dr. C. C. 
the McKendree Methodist Chureh, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Daniel, pastor of 


Proressor Fow.er D. Brooks, of the depart- 
ment of education of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, addressed the lowa State Teachers As- 
sociation, Southeastern Division, on April 4 on 
“The Mental Health of Teachers and Pupils” 
and “The High School and Adolescent Adjust- 
ments,” and the Association of Secondary 
School Principals of West Virginia on April 
11 on “The Work of the Secondary School in 
Developing Adolescent Personality” and on 
“Positive vs. Negative Character Education.” 


Dr. Joun Car_Ton JONES, president emeritus 


”») 


of the University of Missouri, died on April 22. 
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He was seventy-three years old. Dr. Jones had 
been a member of the faculty for forty years, 
having first joined as assistant professor of 
Latin and Greek in 1883. He held the presi- 
deney only during 1922 and 1923, but he had 
previously been acting president for two terms 
of a year each and had been vice-president for 
four years. 

Tue death at the age of sixty-four years is 
reported of Selden Lincoln Whitcomb, pro- 
fessor of English and a member of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas faculty since 1905. 

Appuications for senior educationist must be 
on file with the Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C., not later than May 21, 1930. 
The examination is to fill a vacancy in the Office 
of Education, and vacancies occurring in posi- 
tions requiring similar qualifications. The en- 
trance salary is $4,600 a year. Higher-salaried 
positions are filled through promotion. Appli- 
cations for chief of division of statistics should 
be received not later than May 28. The en- 
trance salary is $3,800 a year. The duties are 
to have responsible charge of the division of 
statistics of the Bureau of Education, the 
principal function of which is to collect and 
compile statisties of all classes of educational 
systems and institutions in the United States, 
to plan and direct statistical inquiries, devise 
statistical questionnaires, prepare plans for the 
tabulation of statistical data, interpret such 
data and supervise employees in the execution 
of the statistical detail involved. Competitors 
for these positions will not be required to re- 
port for examination at any place, but will be 
rated on their education and experience, and 
on writings. 

THE annual convention of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Men was held on April 18 
and 19, at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Delegates from thirty-four colleges 
and universities from the states of Utah, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Washington and California were pres- 
ent at the sessions. Dr. W. E. Nicholl, of 
Pomona College, president of the association, 
presided. Among the speakers at the sessions 
were Professors Bert Richardson, of Occidental 
College; J. H. Faweett, the University of 
Washington; C. E. Peterson, San Diego State 





College; Jay C. Knode, University of x, 
Mexico; President Charles K. Edmunds ] 
mona College; Francis Bacon, Universit, 


Southern California, and Director E. C, y 
of the University of California at Los Angeles 


TENTATIVE standards for the junior ¢colles 
library will be discussed at the fifty-second , 
ference of the American Library Associat 
to be held at Los Angeles from June 23 to 2 
The initial budget, the minimum annual appr. 
priation, the personnel of the staff and phy "i , 
equipment of the library are some of the to; 


announced for the program of the junior « 
lege librarians’ round table. This is the firs ( 


time that there has been a meeting of - 
college librarians during an American Libra S 
Association conference. 
ADULT education in rural communities wi! 
one topic discussed at the Rural Library Exte: 
sion Institute to be held at the University 


Wisconsin, Madison, from June 30 to July 18 
The institute, which is sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Library Extension of the American Ne 


+ 


Library Association, will be combined with the 
ninth annual Rural Leadership Summer Scho 

of the College of Agriculture at Madiso: 

Through this arrangement, courses in the Rur met 
Leadership School will be open to institute stu eg 
dents. Alice S. Tyler, recently dean of th ne 
School of Library Science at Western Reserv tisti 
University, will be director of the institute and mer 
will conduct a course in state library extensior t] 
Harriet C. Long, of the Wisconsin Free Libra: sup 
Commission, will head the course in county |: 
brary extension and service. Consultant and 1 ra 
lecturers of the library faculty will be C. B scho 
Lester, chairman, and Julia Wright Merril, ‘ 
executive assistant, committee on library exter 

sion of the American Library Association. Wit) Lake 
Dr. J. H. Kolb, professor of rural sociology « sie 

the University of Wisconsin, as director, th Sa} 

Rural Leadership Summer School will off buil 
courses in rural sociology, adult education ™ wile 
rural communities, agricultural economics, and ; ‘ 
the sociology of community life. Its facult of 11 
will include, in addition to Professor Kolb, Dr rene 
John D. Willard, rural specialist of the Amer- 

iean Association for Adult Education; Pr- AY 
fessor B. H. Hibbard, department of agricu- ~ 
tural economics, University of Wisconsin, an¢ ' 














J. Colbert, assistant professor of eco- 


i 


University of Wisconsin. 


vs for chapters of Sigma Pi Sigma, 

iry physies fraternity, have been granted 
ips at the University of Colorado and 
(College of Wooster, Ohio. The chapters 
ye installed the latter part of May. 
{ prpLoma of honor will be awarded to the 

: exhibit of the American Library Associa- 

at the Ibero-American Exposition at Se- 
Spain, during the closing ceremonies of 

. exposition, on June 21, aeceording to word 
ved from Commissioner-General Thomas E. 
Campbell. More than five hundred books were 
ntributed to the exhibit by American pub- 
shers. The collection has been given to the 
nta Para Ampliacion de Estudios at Madrid, 
vill form the nucleus of a permanent Amer- 
ibrary in Spain. It is planned to keep 


s library up-to-date. 


Format steps to establish two new positions 
research assistant in the school system of 
New York City have been taken by the Board 
Superintendents for which provision was 
in the school budget for 1930. The sal- 
of the positions is $5,000. The require- 
ments are: Graduation from a recognized ecol- 
ege; the completion of courses amounting to 
ne hundred twenty hours in psychology, sta- 
tistics or in mental and educational measure- 
ments, Which may have been concurrent with 
the eollege courses; five years’ teaching or 
supervising experience and five years’ satisfac- 
tory experience in educational research work, 
which three years shall have been in the 
schools of the City of New York. 


New Jersey will now begin construction of 
new State Teachers College at Hillwood 
Lakes, on the Trenton-Pennington Road. The 
new college will replace the present Normal 
School and Teachers College at Trenton, the 
buildings of which were erected seventy-five 
years ago. The institution was one of the first 
normal schools in this country. The buildings 
the new school will cost $2,500,000 and will 


ve a capacity of 1,200 students. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch states that a 


ritt a 


zilt of $220,000 has been made by A. Atwater 


K ent 


Aent, Philadelphia, for the construction of a 
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museum of graphic arts as a part of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Memorial and Franklin Insti- 
tute Museum, which will be erected on the Park- 
way, Philadelphia. Exhibits planned for the 
graphie arts museum include Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s composing table, his original printing press 
and some of his own books and manuscripts 
which he printed. Exhibits as a whole are 
planned to show how modern methods of re- 
cording and transmitting information have de- 
veloped from the crudest efforts of mankind. 
The museum will be housed in a front section 
of the large structure and immediately adjacent 
to the memorial chamber. It will extend from 
the ground floor to the roof, including two main 
floors and two galleries. The ground floor will 
contain printing presses and other heavy ma- 
chinery used in the graphie arts. Above will 
be an exhibition starting with the earliest re- 
corded writing of man—crude sketches on the 
walls of eaves. The various forms of writing 
will be illustrated up to the invention of print- 
ing by Gutenberg. Printing exhibits will then 
be arranged chronologically. 


EpucaTIONAL bequests of James William 
Byrne, San Francisco, include $150,000 each 
to the University of California, from which he 
was graduated in 1880, and to Stanford Uni- 
versity for a chair of American history. In 
addition, three funds of $25,000 each are estab- 
lished for “poor girls seeking the degree of 
A. B.” at California, Stanford and Mills Col- 


lege. 


Ar the University of Michigan, which has a 
budget of between eight and nine millions an- 
nually, according to the annual report of the 
treasurer to the Regents’ Committee on Fi- 
nance, the total operating income for last year 
amounted to $8,418,824 against an operating 
expenditure of $8,592,883. Only about half of 
the operating income, or $4,163,286, came from 
direct state appropriations. Of the balance 
student fees amounted to $1,298,057; the fund 
arising from the old federal land grant made 
before the university was established gives an 
annual income of $38,403; sales and services 
produced $159,962, while the receipts from the 
hospital amounted to $2,686,319. Expenditures 
for instruction and research accounted for half 


> 


of all that was spent, $4,454,133, and admini- 
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$359,422. The university hos- 
pital’s expenditures were a little less than the 


or $2,401,052. The operation and 


Wary 


stration cost 


income, 
maintenance of the physical plant cost $848,- 
700, while new buildings and additions cost 
$160,036. The total assets of the university are 
given as $42,533,559. 
within the year 1928-29 of $3,296,323, prin- 
land 


This shows an increase 


cipally in the educational plant. The 
holdings increased $193,301 in value; and build- 
ings, $1,930,594. There was also a total in- 


crease for the educational plant of $2,918,931. 


THE department of agricultural economies in 
the College of Agriculture of Cornell Univer- 
sity will be housed in a new building, replacing 
The state legis- 


appropriation of 


the present frame structure. 
lature has authorized an 
$100,000 for the preparation of plans and for 


the construction of the foundation. 
tional $550,000 will be appropriated next 
to finish the building. 


[ Vou. XXX] 


A 


‘ 


The new additio; 


result of recommendations of Governor F; 


lin D. Roosevelt’s Agricultural Advisor 


mission, 


headed 


by Henry Morgentha 


The value of the work of the departm 


been recognized in the studies of thi 


& 


sion, and the new building is being provided { 


permit more adequate facilities. 


T! 
ne 


ture has also provided $20,000 to complet; 


grading and grounds of the new Plant Ind 


Building. 


New YorkK UNIVERSITY announces that 


entered into a contributory group life ix 


contract with 


a total 


insurance 


proximating $4,500,000 for its faculty 


ployees. 


DISCUSSION 


“THIS JUNIOR COLLEGE MOVEMENT” 
—AGAIN 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing in a recent issue, 
raises the question of the permanency of the 
junior college. He states that “it is a question 
whether the junior college movement has not 
reached its peak.” He says that “whether this 
is a mushroom growth, destined to flourish for 
a brief time as an educational fad and then 
speedily wither, is a question not yet answered 
in school cireles.”. He gives certain statistics 
to indicate the rapid growth of the movement, 
but does not state the source of these, exeept in 
one place where he refers vaguely to “a recent 
questionnaire.” 

The accuracy of some of his facts may first 
be considered, although his fears and generali- 
zations are more interesting to diseuss. It is 
admittedly difficult to secure complete and ac- 
curate recent data on a movement which has 
shown such a vigorous growth. But consider- 
able confidence may be placed in the directory 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges 
and in the reports of the California State De- 
partment of Education. Had your correspon- 
dent consulted these sources, he would have 
found, for instance, that the value of buildings, 

1Carl Holliday, ‘‘This Junior College Move- 
ment,’’ ScHoo. AND Socrety, 30: 887-889, Decem- 
ber 28, 1929. 


land and equipment, instead of reachi: 


“astonishing value of more than $91,000,000," 
actually reaches the still more astonishing y 
of $132,000,000. 


He would have 


fi 


ny 


i 


year 13,493 students in the publie jun 
Hi 
have found 1,676 students at Chaffey 
College (Ontario, California) instead o 


leges of California, instead of 7,844. 


and 2,211 


students 


credited 


to 


Junior College, instead of 1,131. 
The directory of the American Associ 
Junior Colleges shows 405 junior colleges 
country in 1928-29, with an enrolment 
previous year of approximately 55,000 stu 
p 


dents.” 


Sa 


Nor is this directory complete. 


stance, it shows only thirty-nine suc! 
tions in California, while forty-six were ku 
to the writer last year and at least 
Nor does 


ones have started this year. 


clude Negro junior colleges, of which there 


now over thirty. It is true 


Permanency 


) 


in many states the publie junior ¢ 


plicit sanction of state law. 


Few 


( 


‘ 


erament 


Ti 


et: 


been existing only by sufferance, wit! 


lO! 


{ 
i 


had as favorably encouraging legis!at 


California, which passed its first junior ¢ ) 


2 The directory of the American Asso 
Junior Colleges for 1929-30, just published 
1930), shows 429 junior colleges with a to! 


rolment of 67, 


627 


students. 





coveract 


Y 
4 


Jur 1 


re 


Ly 


; 
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07 and the one under which the most will assure larger and better junior colleges, if 
permanent institutions have developed not more of them. There are many questions 
[That the junior college is scarcely a unsettled in the junior college field, but the 
ver, is shown by the fact that the question of existence and permanence is not 
dueation reports no less than eleven one that longer concerns most educators. As 
states have passed legislation explicitly Koos has so aptly phrased it, “It is not a 


junior colleges in the biennium question of whether, but how.” The problems 


Nor do these include Texas, which now being discussed involve curriculum, organi 
detailed law to encourage a state- zation, relation to high school and to university, 
stem of junior colleges in 1929. Already finance and standards for organization. 
states have statutory provisions for The article quoted also finds that “the tide 
leges. The legislature of Washing- has turned in the popularity of the colleges 
ssed such a bill in 1929, but it was For the first time since the days before the 
by the governor who achieved fame in World War the American freshman class has 
m of higher education by ousting Dr. diminished rather than increased.” It states 
Suzzallo from the presidency of the that there has been a falling off in the freshman 
sity of Washington. Junior college bills classes this year of 3.01 per cent. No source 
re before the last legislatures of Nebraska, is given for this figure, nor has it been possible 
Utah, and such legislation is being to verify it. But even if its reliability be 
red in several other states. granted, it probably refers to the situation in 


vement that has developed in the pres- four-year colleges and universities, or a limited 
century from almost nothing to one that group of them. For years many university 
bers institutions by the hundred, students administrators, sadly concerned over the in 
ns of thousands, property valued at over creasing freshman hordes which have been 


red million dollars—to one that is send- storming university gates, have been urging the 

isands of its graduates into advanced junior college as a relief. It is barely possible 

he universities which they are complet- that the continued steady growth of the junior 

g with suecess and distinction or into life colleges has finally begun to afford this relief. 

tter prepared for their vocations—to one Has it oeeurred to the writer of this article to 

authorized in the fundamental law of investigate what part of the asserted falling off 

‘one third of our states and recognized in is due to the relief afforded by the junior col 

others—in some way it becomes just a  leges with their freshman enrolment last yea: 

fiieult to characterize such a movement of between thirty and forty thousand students? 

temporary fad which is destined speedily As an example, the freshman enrolment at the 

er. This is not the way, according to University of California at Berkeley in 1926-27 

biologist, that the mushroom ordinarily was 2,516; for 1927-28 it was 2,056—a decrease 

develops ! of almost 500.4 Is this evidence that the “sup 

In the minds of many of our best educational ply of possible freshmen is diminishing” in 

eaders the junior college is fully accepted as a California? Not until one considers the paral- 

nent fixture, an established fact, destined lel fact that for the same two years the enrol 

) develop rapidly and vigorously. True it has ment in the district junior colleges of the state 
its and limitations. Some junior colleges increased from 5,585 to 7,981! 

been formed with more enthusiasm than The great universities of the country, institu 

ent. Four-year colleges have not been tions interested primarily in specialization and 

ly free from the same fault. But the research, have found themselves swamped wit! 

rement can not be judged a failure because thousands of immature youth, and parents are 

me of its units are ill-advised and destined to hesitating to lose their children in the university 

The law of the survival of the fittest mass. Does higher education of masses neces 


cee : we 
. ee sarily imply higher education in masses? The 
Ward W. Keesecker, ‘‘Review of Educational , PY - 
egisiation, 1926-1928,’’ U. S. Bureau of Edu- 4 California Quarterly of Secondary Educa 
Bulletin, 1929, 27, pp. 12-13. 4: v, October, 1928. 


on 
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answer is the junior eollege—a more widely dif- 
fused opportunity for two years of college edu- 
cation in smaller units, an institution where 
closer contact is possible with instructors more 
interested in teaching than in research, an in- 
stitution making transition easier from high- 
school restrictions to university freedom. The 
prayer of the universities for relief is beginning 
to be answered. 

What is the evidence that a peak has been 
reached? While California has perhaps one 
twenty-fifth of the population of the country, 
it had last year over one fifth of the junior 
college enrolment. May we expect a fivefold 
increase in the rest of the country? Even Cali- 
fornia is far from adequately supplied with 
junior colleges. Certainly the movement has 
not nearly reached the peak in this state. The 
great metropolitan centers, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Oakland, containing over a third 
of the population of the state, are yet scarcely 
Los Angeles, with 
over fifty-five thousand high-school students, 
organized such an institution this fall, with an 


touched by the movement. 


initial enrolment of 1,370, all freshmen, and an 
expected increase of 600 in February with the 
beginning of the second semester. There is 
assurance of a large increase next year. San 
Francisco and Oakland are each considering the 
situation seriously, and there is little doubt that 
each will have a large metropolitan junior col- 
lege in the near future to supply some of the 
needs of their thirty-eight thousand high-school 
students. The prediction of a possible junior 
college enrolment of 50,000 in California by 
1940, recently suggested by Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, secretary of the interior,’ does not seem 
unreasonable. With the rapid increase in in- 
terest and legal encouragement throughout the 
country, he would be rash indeed who would 
set a limit to junior college development. 

Mr. Holliday is also concerned over the finan- 
cial burden. The same thing concerned the 
people a generation ago with reference to the 
cost of high-school education. Any education 
is a financial burden—or an investment! The 
American people seem to be ready to consider 
it an excellent investment which pays generous 
dividends in a varied coin. If elementary col- 


5 ScHooL AND Soctery, 29: 287, March 2, 1929. 
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lege education is to be popularized and de: 
ratized, there is much evidence to indicat, 

it can be done more efficiently and economies 
in a system of junior colleges than in th 

versilies. 

These fears might be taken a little 
seriously had not the same author written in 
same vein in this journal a decade ago: 
junior college is an excellent thing—if, And 
Moreove A 


present tendency in the establishing and , 


the ‘if’ is a very large one. 


dueting of junior colleges continues, th 


will be still larger.’”® 

He suggested then that the increase of juni 
colleges “will lead to the educational bow-wows” 
and would “make the word ‘college’ a subject 
for farce, and higher education a tragedy 
Since he wrote these warning words, the pubiir 
junior college, which he was chiefly criticizing 
at that time, has continued its dangerous “ten- 
dency,” has more than tripled in number, whi) 
its enrolment has increased more than tenfold 
It would appear to an amateur naturalist that 
the canine quadrupeds may have a few years 
more to wait! It is just conceivable that they 
may have been barking up the wrong tree! 

Has the junior college movement reached its 
peak? There are over four million high-schoo! 
students in America to-day. Ail are possibi 
junior college material. 
college the attendance would be upward of tw 
million. Of course not all will go, soon or ever 
But may not many more be expected to do s 
as the junior college movement spreads? A 
study was recently made of eight district juni 
colleges in California. For each thousand stu 
dents enrolled in the high schools of the dis 
tricts it was found there was a junior colleg 
enrolment of 282.7 If the same ratio he 
throughout the nation, there would be an enr 
ment in excess of 1,128,000. Conditions are 1 
the same in California as in the rest ol 
country. Take only one fourth or one fifth o! 
this suggested enrolment, if desired, and st 
the present enrolment of 55,000 looks like only 


a beginning. Has the junior college movement 


6ScHoot AND SocteTy, 11: 211-214, February 
21, 1920. 

7 Walter C. Eells, ‘‘Trends in Junior Colleg 
Enrolment in California,’’ California Quart 
of Secondary Education, 4: 65, October, 1925 


If all went to junior 


IDEs 





eu 
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its peak? A conservative view of the 


tendencies suggests that it has 


y yet reached the foothills! 


WALTER Crossy EELLS 
or EDUCATION, 
») UNIVERSITY 


TEACHER SUPPLY 
pears that New York City has two thou- 
achers on the waiting list. Chicago has 
number of substitutes who complain that 
r days are few and far between. The 
rganized Institute of Women’s Profes- 


sional Relations at the North Carolina College 


r Women finds that teaching is still the out- 


¢ occupation for women. We are told: 


cent list of types of work sought by 


Llilinn 


College alumnae shows 375 asking for 
r as against 407 for all other oceupa- 
Of all Oberlin alumnae now working, 


57 per cent. are teaching.” Yale alumni en- 


A il 


n edueational work exceed doctors and 


A unionized group of less than five thousand 


teachers complains that teaching is poorly paid. 


Le 


chers have no freedom to tell the truth in 


the classroom or to enjoy life outside of work- 


ng hours, for they are treated like nursemaids. 


Principals and supervisors make life miserable. 


\pparently many thousands of people are 


a 


eluded when they seek occupation con- 


nected with schools. 


B 


it perhaps it is worth while to remain on 
a waiting list for two or three years. Professor 


Paul H. Douglas, of the University of Chicago, 
“I have spent the better part of eight 


years trying to find out about the movement of 
real wages In various occupations, I must con 
fess this, that so far as relative gains are con 
cerned the teachers have done very well. You 
may not believe it, but the average teacher in 
terms of purchasing power can buy about 90 
per cent. more with a year’s work than she 
eould during the nineties, whereas the increase 
for all labor as a whole has been only about 35 
per cent.” Teachers have quite as much free- 
dom to tell the truth and enjoy life as editors 
and clergymen. In “Middletown” it is said 
that teachers have little influence on publie 
affairs and their social status is inferior. Such 
teachers in all likelihood have limited educa- 
tional preparation and depend upon some poli- 
tician for the retention of their positions year 
after year. No wonder they acquire an in- 
feriority complex and their lot is little better 
than the nursemaid’s. 

Doctors and lawyers have greatly decreased 
the number of undereducated practitioners 
through their professional organizations. Legal 
enactment diminishes the number of entrants 
to these occupations. If teacher supply in New 
York and Chicago is far greater than it should 
be, it behooves teachers’ organizations to inter- 
est the public in higher qualifications. A num- 
ber of cities recognize the superior teaching 
possibilities of the college graduate by offering 
her a higher beginning salary. Teaching is a 
desirable occupation, and college graduates are 
making wise choice when they enter educational 
work. 

CAROLINE BENGTSON 

HARVARD, NEBRASKA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


IDEALS AND METHODS OF THE PRO- 
LETARIAT YOUTH MOVEMENT 


— 
led 


IN GERMANY 
youth movement is as old as humanity. 
‘ace can show instances of such noble- 
institutions. Vitality of all nations 
mainly this or that youth movement 


is always more or less antitoxin to the 


mechanized, automatized, petrified or 
d ways in the thinking, feeling and 
their grown-ups. Without participa- 
youth there is hardly a hope of rejuve- 


nating a nation in health, religion, patriotism, 
polities, art, science, ete. 

The youth movement in Germany is, too, a 
brilliant document of juvenile enthusiasm, dis 
cipline and especially of great hopes, the most 
practical thing on earth. This movement began 
with the old German vagants and scholars, vul- 
eanized by the endeavors of Dr. Martin Luther, 
Guts-Muths, Adolf Spies and Jahn, energized 
by the activities of Turnerschaft, Fichte’s talks, 
life ideals of Burschenschaft, Jugendwehre, 


Bismarck’s political eagle-eyes and the system 
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atic steps of Zentralausschuss fuer Volks- und 
The 


spirit of this movement has been taken up in 


Jugendspiele and Deutscher Wehrverein. 


modern times by Urwandervoegel in Berlin- 
Steglietz (established by “crazy” Karl Fischer 
in 1896), Blau-Weiss-Blaue Union (it is due to 
the Jungsturm founded by the fifteen-year-old 
high-school boy, Leopold von Muenchow, in 


Bad Swinenmuende, 1897), Jugendwehr in 
Bern, Borkun, Deutscher Pfadfinderbund, 
Bund der Wanderer in Hamburg (1905), 


Wehrkraftverein in Munich (1909), Deutscher- 
schulschiffsschuelerverein, Kundschafterkorps 
Regiment, Nationaler Jugendbund “Jungpreus- 
sen,” Vaterlaendische Jugendbewegung E. V., 


Kartell der deutschen Jugendwehren (1910), 
Staatliche Jugendpflegeausschuesse (January 


18, 1910), Akademische Vereinigung at Mar- 
burg (1912), “Freischar” (established by Knud 
Ahlhorn), Jungdeutschlandbund, Konfessionelle 
Jugendvereinigungen, Freideutsche Jugend (es- 
tablished on Easter, 1913, at Jena), Der jung- 
deutsche Bund, Staatliche Jugendkompagnien 
(September 16, 1914), Freiwilliger Schueler- 
hilfsdienst (1917), “Quickborn” (founded 
by a Catholic priest, P. Streller, 1918), Frei- 
(1922), Jungsozialisten, Die 
uebernationale Die 
Jugend, Arbeiterjugendbund, Freie proletar- 


deutscher Bund 
Jugend, syndikalistische 
ische Jugend, ete. 

The most important of the modern youth 
movements in Germany are, no doubt, the Ger- 
man national youth movement, the democratic 
youth movement, the free German youth, the 
Catholic youth movement, the socialist youth 
movement and the proletariat youth movement. 
As the Young Cirele League is closely related 
to the last youth movement this paper will deal 
exclusively with the ideals and methods of the 
proletarian youth movement in Germany, with 
special reference to the city of Hamburg, which 
is intimately related to our great metropolitan 
city in many ways. 

The history of the Hamburg proletariat youth 
movement during a period of about twenty-five 


years in most recent days is very picturesque 
and full of proof that youth is to all a glad 
season of life, but often only by what it hopes, 
not by what it attains or what it escapes. 

For our American conditions the ideals and 
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methods of the Hamburg proletariat 
movement are more interesting than its hist 
The general aim of this movement is jys: a 
idealistic and up-to-date as the high ain 
American Circle League, i.¢., to give the youth 
an opportunity for physical, intellectual, so¢; 
and ethical-moral self-education in an atmos 
phere sympathetic to the ideals of the Ameri 
labor movement. 

The general aims in Hamburg are studies 0; 
actual conditions both from the practical and 
theoretical points of view in order to assure f,) 
the youth movement a solid foundation in th, 
future. These aims are weighing and consider 
ing rather than praising and condemning 
possible causes for organizing such movement: 
They are trying to inform the youth about a! 
real forms and rules for the guidance of living 
They are paying special attention to the differ- 
ential pedagogy of the youth as influenced ly 
the differences in age and type (so called the 
Philister, the Ewige Wandervoegel, the Frei 
deutschen, the Achtzenjaehrigen, the Organisa 
toren, the Politiker, the Paedagogen, etc.), the 
mass movements or educational community, the 
race question and instinet, the value and in- 
fluence of the proletariat youth movement ac 
cording to the young people themselves, th: 
means of expression, both oral (recitation and 
speech) and written (compositions and letters), 
the question of future vocation, the use of lei 


sure time and by picturing of youthful moo 
in regard to some of the vital problems about 
life and nature. 

The specific aims deal with a thorough study 
of questions of reform (drinking, smoking, 
going to movies, reading immoral literature, 
change of clothing, ete.), the sexual life ar 
especially the problem of self-education as t! 
highest and noblest purpose of both natural 
education (home, church, state, society, « 
munity and every other influence of one min‘ 
upon another) and artificial education 1 
school. The Hamburg proletariat youth 
ment is eagerly trying to see how far 


, 


(musie and dancing, painting and litera' 
polities, philosophy, science and religion « 
be used to develop all the needs of a fi 
youth whose motto is “Nihil Impossibile!” 
Hamburg’s proletariat youth movemen! 
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mighty cooperation of scientifie re- 
orkers who are masters in pedagogy, 
ey, sociology, statistics, biology and 
I believe that such a cooperation is 
icht now in our great America, because 
blem of our city youth is not so simple 
believed by some able and influential 
r to use the words of Disraeli, “Youth 


is blunder; manhood, struggle, 

regret.” Our city youth is waiting patiently 
for a real diagnosis, an honest prognosis and an 
immediate and effective cure of its many evil 
problems. 

Pau. R. RaposaviJeEvICcH 
ScHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


VILLAGE COLLEGES IN ENGLAND 
establishment of colleges to serve groups 
wes in rural areas, such as has been just 
ed by the Cambridge Education Commit- 
rks a step forward in the provision of 


| edueation in rural areas, and in other 


promises to be an interesting experi- 


n the organization of village life. There 
be eleven such colleges in Cambridge- 

- and the first, the college at Sawston, the 
e for which was passed more than five 
ago, is, as we recorded yesterday, now 
ng completion, and will be opened in Oc 
The ten others are to be created on the 
nes; and they will not only be the places 
the post-primary education for their 

will be given, but they will also be the 
ngs in which all the other social services 
County Council will be housed, while at 
same time they will form a home for the 
is local voluntary organizations. At- 
“l to them also will be playing fields, 
rtly for educational and partly for general 
The buildings, each with its various rooms 
its large hall, will obviously cost money; 
Sawston building, for instance, has cost 
£16,000, though by no means the whole 

s sum will have been provided from pub- 
ces, for the Carnegie Trust has given 

, and local patriotism has given freely, 
ling the site. The other ten, it is esti- 
will cost £124,000, of which amount, 
the Spelman Fund of New York has 
offered to contribute £45,000, and 
bounty has already come forward with 
ims, though it appears that well over 

e money will have to be provided by the 
payers and by the Boards of Education and 


) 
rienlty 
eculLure, 


The county of Cambndge may be congratu- 
lated on the practical sympathy which its en 
terprise has aroused in America; but it is sym- 
pathy which it has earned by an enlightened 
educational policy. It has long recognized, for 
instance, the value of the rural library move- 
ment, and it has realized the kind of education 
which children in an agricultural county should 
receive. That, indeed, is now better understood 
everywhere than it used to be, and is generally 
recognized to be one of the most important fac 
tors in the maintenance of a prosperous and 
intelligent rural population. The idea of com- 
bining so many interests under a single roof, 
and thus bringing official and unofficial organi 
zations together, has probably accounted to no 
small extent for the private benefactions which 
the Sawston College has received, and should be 
an encouragement in the other centers. The 
feeling that there should be in every village a 
definite foeus for its activities has grown 
strongly since the war, though sometimes the 
aspiration has taken rather vague forms. 
Strengthened, however, by the necessity for 
meeting the demands of education and other 
statutory services, it may well attain a new im- 
petus. While there are regrettably disinte 
grating influences at work in rural England, 
there are also others, such as the modern power 
of locomotion, which, if rightly used, ean be 
made to work for consolidation; and schools 
within manageable distance of some five or six 
adjacent villages are now much more than pos 
sibilities. And if there are to be schools and 
school buildings, why not, if the funds can be 
raised, enlarge them into something still more 
comprehensive—like the Sawston College and 
the others which are to complete the Cambridge- 


shire scheme ?— The London Times. 
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REPORTS 


EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOKS AND AN- 
NUAL PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 


Just at the close of the winter meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence and allied or- 
ganizations it seems appropriate to direct atten- 
tion to the contributions and limitations of edu- 
cational yearbooks and programs. Among the 
national professional organizations which issue 
educational yearbooks of real interest and value 
to the student of education and the public- 
school worker are the National Society for the 
Study of Edueation, National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education, National Confer- 
ence of Supervisors and Directors of Instrue- 
tion and the Departments of Superintendence, 
of Secondary School Principals, of Elementary 
School Principals and of Classroom Teachers 
of the National Education Association. Their 
annual publications have come to exert a wide- 
spread influence in the selection and reorganiza- 
tion of curriculum materials and in the im- 
provement of teaching and administrative pro- 
cedures. These yearbooks are distributed widely 
among public-school workers, may be found in 
well-equipped libraries, frequently are used as 
supplementary references in teacher-training 
courses and in a number of cases serve as basal 
reading or text-books in such courses. In view 
of the extent to which school workers in train- 
ing and in service, as well as text-book writers, 
look to the investigations reported in the year- 
books for guidance, it seems desirable to indi- 
eate ways in which these annual publications 
and the meetings at which they are discussed 
could be made even more helpful. 

It is unfortunate that copies of the yearbook 
reach members of the organization sponsoring 
publication only a few days before the annual 
meeting at which the problems treated in the 
yearbook are discussed; in some cases delivery 
of the book is not completed until after the re- 
turn of the member from the annual meeting. 
When two or three years have been spent in the 
preparation of an important volume, it should 
be possible to move up the date of publication 
two or three weeks earlier than is now custom- 
ary in order that due consideration may be 
given to the content, which should promote 
more intelligent listening and participation in 





discussion at the annual programs. This 
give time enough for the preparation of a ¢ 
index. When volumes of more than eight } 
dred pages are used widely for reference 
supplementary reading and even as text-book 
it is not difficult to imagine the annovan 
the reader who has to thumb through the entire 
yearbook in order to be certain he has located 
all the information pertinent to the topic co. 
cerning which information is desired. (Good 
commercial publishing houses have long recog 
nized the importance to the reader of mechan 
ical aids, of which a detailed index is one of th. 
most important. A publication schedule ad- 
vanced two or three weeks would allow more 
time for editing and proof-reading. <A speaker 
on a recent yearbook program stated that his 
eritique of a given part of the yearbook was not 
as announced in the printed program since some 
mistake had been made in sending proof to him 
Such difficulties could be cleared up with a 
longer span of time between proof-reading ac- 
tivities and the yearly program. 

Another important current yearbook is a 
striking example of the need for more time to 
be devoted to editing and proof-reading. This 
publication contains numerous references to 
studies made in the field under consideration. 
The scheme of citation employed is to place in 
parentheses in the text a numeral which refers 
to a reference in the bibliography of more than 
six hundred items. A rapid check on the ae- 
curacy of these citations reveals forty-eight ob- 
vious errors. It is difficult to explain so large a 
number of errors unless additional references 
were inserted in the bibliography and the entire 
bibliography renumbered after the various 
chapters of the volume had been completed. At 
any rate, careful editing and proof-reading 
should have resulted in the discovery of these 
wrong citations. As it is, the yearbook in : 
probability will never be reprinted and 
errors remain to vex and trouble the reader fo 
all time. In this and another current year! 


there are too frequent instances of error, incom 
| 
h 


pleteness or inconsistency in foot-notes and 
liography with respect to such items as 
journal, volume number, title of monograph 
yearbook series, date of publication, pu! 


or page reference. It is true that such ¢ 
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almost inevitable in the preparation 
ave contributed. However, some less- 

the tension which accompanies the rush 
vearbook to press and more deliberate 
ng and proof-reading should eliminate most 
se omissions and errors. 

respect to yearbook and other educa- 


programs of national significance it is 
e that 
tion from contact with great personali- 


No 


t the fact that speeches and papers at edu- 


school workers receive as much 


- as from the actual addresses delivered. 


nal gatherings are rather frequently reit- 

; or restatements of previously published 
;, books or chapters in yearbooks dimin- 
such and the 


the interest in programs 


to be secured therefrom. It is a fore- 
. conelusion that one or more speakers on a 
wok program will read almost verbatim a 
n of the yearbook under discussion, to the 
faction of members of the audience who 
copies of the volume. Two years ago two 
‘ers on the program of a research organiza- 
oceupied a considerable part of the time 
tted them by quoting or paraphrasing ma- 
from the same monograph. An able re- 
worker on the same program read a 
rthy editorial of his own composition which 


| appeared in print a few months earlier. A 
on speaker before a prominent profes 


organization read a paper which had 


delivered two months earlier at another 


} 


nal educational gathering and which had 
appeared in print less than a month before the 


second delivery. Possibly many members of the 


diences at such meetings are not conscious of 


reiter and restatements such as those 


ations 
enumerated in the preceding sentences. It is 
that even to the listener 


» is familiar with the material presented, if 


benefit acerues 
timulated by close contact with the vigor- 
ersonalities of dynamic educational lead- 
However, criticism of speakers who deliver 
verbatim material which is available in 
int, even though the ink is searcely dry in the 
ise of a yearbook, is frequent enough to render 
e practice undesirable. 
It happens too frequently in the discussions 
ot yearbooks that petty jealousies and subjec- 
‘ive personal reactions to speakers or yearbook 


6HO5 


materials mar a constructive presentation of ex 
perimentation and investigation which has ex 
1cughtless 


tended over a period of years. A tl 


remark or an exaggerated statement from the 
floor or platform may be taken up by the pre 

or the audience and given more weight in evalu- 
ating a vearbook or series of studies than the 
actual evidence which has been accumulated 
through painstaking investigation over a rela 
tively long period of time. 
that 


who has written a text-book on the subject dis 


For example, it 
does not follow any educational worker 
cussed in a yearbook should be barred from 
participation in the preparation of the volume 
or from the debates of the sponsoring organi 
zation for fear that he may advance the inter 
ests of himself and his publishers. To suggest 
such a possibility before a group of scientists 
and experts is to distract the attention of the 
audience and the educational public from fun 
damental problems under consideration to some- 
thing which approaches gossip or even slander. 
The same statement may be made with respect 
to questionable repartee between speakers and 
audience. 

There are other influences which at least indi- 
rectly lessen the effectiveness of programs at 
the winter meeting of the Department of Super 
intendenée and allied organizations. The vari 


ous societies and professional groups which 
meet at this time have become so numerous as to 
conduct simultaneously in some instances quite 
similar programs. Two organizations composed 
principally of college teachers of education and 
research workers at one time during the recent 
Atlantic City meeting were divided into a total 
of nine sections, each with its own program. In 
certain instances the same topics were discussed 
at the same hour on two different programs, for 
example, secondary education in one case and 
elementary education in another. The individ 
ual who tries to be present for at least a part of 
finds himself 


from one meeting place to another, sometimes 


several such programs rushing 


miles apart. Evidently speakers themselves ex 
perience similar difficulties in keeping their ap 
pointments on one or more programs in the 
course of a half-day session. The person who 
is over-anxious to hear a large number of the 
stimulating addresses delivered may find him 
self in the predicament of one who goes to a 
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ten-ring cireus, tries to see everything at the 
same time and as a result carries away a very 
confused impression of the performance or 
series of performances. 

Distraction from the real purpose of these 
annual meetings results from the increasing 
number of potential candidates for new posi- 
tions or changes in position who are present 
primarily for the purpose of making contacts 
with administrative officers, and vice versa. At 
all odds this important professional and schol- 
arly convention must not be allowed to degen- 
erate into a wholesale bureau of appointments, 
a glorified winter vacation, a social gathering 
of pedagogues or a round of breakfast, lunch- 
eon and dinner engagements. 

The writer has suggested in preceding para- 
graphs: (1) that yearbooks be published earlier 
in order to allow more time for editing, proof- 
reading, preparation of an index, reading and 
consideration before the annual program; (2) 
that speakers on these and similar programs 
draw less upon materials already available in 
print whether yearbooks or other sources; (3) 
that speakers and members of the audience con- 
sider the harm which may be done to the year- 
book and the cause of education in general by 
exaggerated statements, spectacular accusa- 
tions and questionable repartee; (4) that du- 
plication in the programs of scholarly and pro- 
fessional organizations with similar interests be 
eliminated, and (5) that miscellaneous distract- 
ing influences such as those mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph should not be allowed to 
divert attention from the fundamental issues 
considered at annual educational gatherings. It 
is the hope and expectation of the writer that 
the valuable contributions of educational year- 
books and programs to the solution of problems 
of administration, curriculum, learning and 
teaching will continue and increase from year 
to year. In no sense are the foregoing sugges- 
tions for improvement or criticisms intended to 
minimize the outstanding service rendered by 
scientific, professional and scholarly groups and 
by their publications and meetings. 

The range of the problems already treated by 
national organizations may be illustrated by an 
enumeration of the educational issues investi- 
gated in three series of yearbooks. In each in- 


stance a given yearbook at the time of its publi- 





cation and for some time thereafter was { 

available source of information concerning ; 
topics involved. Since 1920 the yearboo} 
the National Society for the Study of Fy 
tion have been concerned with the proble: 


gifted children, silent reading, intelligence 
ing, English composition, social studies, 
tional education, adapting schools to individy 
differences, safety education, extracurricy 
eurriculum-making, 
limitations of training, preschool and parent 
training and arithmetic. Future yearbooks of 
this society will deal with the text-book, 
education, science teaching, educational! 
and geography. The last seven yearboo 
the Department of Superintendence hay 
with the elementary and high-school eurri: 
articulation of the units of American educati 
The 1929 and 1930 yearbooks 
of the National Seciety of College Teachers o: 
Edueation have treated current educational 
adjustments and reorganizations in hig 


and supervision. 


cation and quantitative measurement in 


The educational worker may well find e: 
agement and stimulation in the fact 
fessional groups in education within the past 
decade have become well enough organized t 
prepare and publish rather pretentious 
books which make available factual and experi- 
mental evidence to take the place of 
reorganization 
curriculum materials and in the improvement 
teaching and administrative procedure. 
nificant and indicative of a commendable desir 
to be of professional service that in these under 
takings investigators are willing without 
cial compensation to contribute freely ot 
time and resources. One member of a curren! 
yearbook committee estimates that in the pre} 
ration of the yearbook he gave without charg 
time which was equivalent to five thousand 
It seems a conservative statement 
gest that no other single influence has con- 
tributed more to the professionalization o! 
teaching than the national, regional and state 
educational organizations and the publication 
and meetings which they sponsor. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


sOME ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOL BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION 


terature and attention paid to secon- 
ess education have inereased econsid- 
ing the last decade. Typically, 
business edueation has been charac- 
an abundance of technical materials 
rthand, typewriting and bookkeep- 
ts' found that in the fifteen senior 
‘ls which he studied 30.9 per cent. of 
n the commercial curriculum was de- 
typew riting, 22.9 book- 


More 


the content of 


per cent. to 
and 17 per cent. to shorthand. 
detailed studies of 
il curricula do not result in strikingly 
ndings. 
technieal character of secondary business 
n has been largely a matter of historical 
Secondary business education bor- 
its teaching materials and even its teach- 
nnel from the private business college. 
reat inerease in enrolments in secondary 
ss courses has resulted in a relative 
in enrolments in private business col- 
During the period 1910 to 1920 school 
rators established commercial depart- 
he high school which have competed 


The 


fully with loeal business colleges. 


ENROLMENTS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


rE BUSINESS SCHOOLS IN COMMER- 


AND 


CIAL SUBJECTS 


1893 1918 


1924* 


in one or 
mmercial sub- 


publie high 
15,220 278,275 


wid 


430,975 
s in private 
mercial schools 289,579 


115,748 


188,368 


ter statistics by courses of study are not 


~ 


Counts, ‘‘The Senior High School Cur 
’ pp. 94-95, University of Chicago Press, 


following statistics taken from figures compiled 
by the Bureau of Education attest to the devel 
opment of public high-school commercial edu 
cation. 

As a matter of fact, high-school commercial 
education has grown more rapidly than high 
school enrolment. The following data obtained 
the Edueation 
rapidity of the growth of 


from Bureau of the 


high-school commer 


indicate 


cial education. 


NUMBER 
DENTS AND PuBLI 
YEARS 


INCREASE IN or PuBiic HigH-scuoon 81 


COM MEI 


BL LAL + 


FOR THE 1918 ANI 


RUS 
’ 


1893 1918 


High-school students 289,274 1,925 


High-school commer- 
cial students 


Later statistics by courses 


available. 


During the period 1893 to 1924, high-school 
enrolment multiplied itself approximately four- 
teen times, whereas the number of high-school 
commercial students increased twenty-eight 
times, although its present increase is probably 
at a decreasing rate. 

So much for the general development of high 
education. 


school commercial 


Inasmuch as 
high-school commercial education is at present 
largely clerical in nature, it is important to con 
The 


considerable 


sider the status of these occupations. 


clerical group has increased in 


numbers, whereas certain occupations have 
remained relatively stationary. According to 
the last “Statistical Abstract of the United 
States” (1928), in 1910 the total number of 
clerical workers was 1,737,053, of whom 1,143 

892 were men and 593,224 were women. This 
group comprised 4.6 per cent. of the total num 
In 1929, the 
last census date, the total number of clerical 


workers was 3,126,541, of which 1,700,425 were 


ber of people gainfully employed. 


men and 1,426,116 were women. This group 
comprised 7.5 per cent. of the total number of 


persons gainfully employed. It is apparent 
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that numerically, at least, the clerical workers 
are a more significant group than they were at 
the turn of the century. It should also be noted 
that there has been a great increase in the num- 
ber of women who have entered clerical occupa 
tions. The attention paid to management and 
record keeping, research in business enterprises, 
as well as other activities, has increased the size 
of the elerieal staff. There has been, too, a 
subdivision of task for the clerical worker, and 
specialization has taken place here as in other 
segments of industry. 

With the increased need for clerical workers, 
school administrators sensed a demand for com- 
mercial work on the secondary level and accord- 
ingly many high schools, large and small, intro- 
duced such courses. The increase in the public 
high-school enrolment and the relative decline 
in the private business school enrolment indi- 
cate that the present source of supply for 
clerical workers has become increasingly the 
publie high school instead of the business col- 
lege. 

There are, however, certain lags occurring 
between the school curricula and economic con- 
siderations, and it is the major purpose of this 
article to point to certain developments which 
school administrators should consider with 
respect to commercial courses. These consid- 
erations come under two main heads, namely: 
(a) real wage studies of clerical workers indi- 
vate that the economic importance of this group 
is relatively declining, and (b) the subdivision 
of tasks of clerical workers is carried on to such 
an extent that much clerical training may well 
take place on the job rather than at public 
expense. 

A eareful study of the trend of real wages in 
the United States? reveals certain important 
facts concerning clerical workers. Using an 
index of 100 to indicate the real earnings of the 
average of the period 1890 to 1900, the follow- 
ing comparison of clerical and other workers 
may be made from data supplied the writer by 
Aaron Director, of Professor Douglas's research 
staff. 


In interpreting these indexes, it must be 


2 Paul H. Douglas, ‘‘ Real Wages in the United 
States, 1899-1929,’’ The Pollack Foundation, 
1930. 





1890 
1895 
1900 
1905 
1910 
1915 
1920 
1924 
1928 


All groups 


100 
103 

9S 
102 
104 
107 
11] 
128 
134 


Cler 


noted that the gap between the clerica 


and the other groups has been consid 


reduced. In the earlier period, betwee: 


and 1900, the clerical worker was e1 


work not highly mechanized; the ty 


me 


and the adding machine, for example, wer 


commonly used. Specialization and divi 
labor has taken place in these occupations 
the work in many eases has been changed fr 


il 


routine worker. 


Professor Douglas’s data concerning 


» ALU 


) 


tive change in the status of clerical workers may 


be supplemented by a recent 


National Industrial Conference 
following table is quoted, by permission, fr 


their recent study. 


COMPUTED WEEKLY SALARY PAID 


MAN AND THE MEDIAN WOMAN 1D 


study 


soar 


CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS 


a. 





Mail clerks 
Order clerks 


Labor-saving machine operators 


Junior clerks 
General clerks 
Ledger clerks 
Payroll clerks 
Cost clerks 
Senior clerks 
Cashiers 


Head bookkeepers 





31.95 
36.41 
41.59 
44.08 


TO THE M: 


In combining these occupations, the app: 
mate clerical salary average appears to be clos 
to $25 a week, which is slightly less 


} 
+} 
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3 National Industrial Conference Board, **' 
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weekly earnings of manual workers, 
cording to another study by the Na- 
iustrial Conference Board in 1926 was 
No doubt the increased supply, due to 
ity for training at public expense, of 
kers has tended to reduce the rela- 
e of such services. 

the declining relative importance of the 
ip, grave doubts may be cast as to 
of the purely clerical training which 
inates the high-school commercial cur- 
It has been frequently maintained 
ness education on the high-school level 
economie independence, and yet no real 
r such statements is available. A recent 
the high-school graduates in three Chi- 
schools‘ indicated that the median 
| to graduates of the four-year gen- 
e was slightly higher than to gradu- 
f the commercial course. The number of 
ts involved in this study was not sufficient 
nt anything but tentative conclusions, 
e is no evidence that high-school com- 

training inereased earning power. 
clerical of commercial education 
irse, certain other aspects, and a de- 
certain phases of it may be made on 


type 


Typewriting as a per- 
How- 
work in the typical high school is not 
m the standpoint of personal uses of 


cational basis. 
skill, for example, is a useful art. 


hniques but rather from the vocational 
view. 
mie considerations in the ease of busi- 
ication of the non-clerical type can not 
be measured upon the basis of an increase 
ise of real wages. The type of business 
nents the student in business relation- 
s a place in any general organization 
tion. This, however, must be carefully 
‘erentiated from the present technique type 
mereial edueation which stresses clerical 
ning with vocational aims. The writer 
ws of no quantitative method of measuring 
economie effects of the general type of 
iness edueation, since it affects all wage 


‘Toups in varying degrees. The only economic 
Gelense which may be made for commercial 


*Ann Davis, ‘‘ High School—One Year After,’’ 
er graphed bulletin of the Bureau of Voca- 
nai Guidance, Chicago Public Schools, 1928. 
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education, or for any vocational education, is 
that it increases the national income, i.e¢., it 
maximizes the nation’s productivity. If the 
economists’ contention that the best way to in- 
crease the national income is to encourage and 
train persons to go into the best-paid occupa- 
tions is true, it is fallacious to train persons for 
occupations in which real wages are relatively 
declining. One may as well encourage invest- 
ments in decadent industries. 

Summarizing, the writer would emphasize: 
(a) no adequate economic proof is available to 
indicate that clerical education increases earning 


power; (b) clerical education should not be con- 


fused with general business education. 
H. G. SHIELDS 
ScHooL or COMMERCE AND 
ADMINISTRATION, 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


SCHOOL PROGRESS AS RECORDED IN 
RECENT BOOKS 


Free government land is all gone. You can 
never get a breakfast with beefsteak for the 
modest forty-five cents that the high-class Tay- 
lor’s Restaurant on Broadway used to charge. 
Your diseontent and the farmers’ is discussed 
with unusual directness in a new book I sample 
here. Only brains will make a success of farm- 
ing. Brains and sympathy are working won- 
ders in the teaching of children. I quote 
Hughes Mearns on that and get started upon 
a run through drama, poetry, composition and 
progressive teaching in modern schools. We 
must have the vitamin of tests and measure- 
ment in our ration. So I offer you what we 
all knew had to come: controlled experiments 
on the actual value of the film. I take you to 
Germany into a marvelous national overturn 
of education and to a new school system con- 
fessedly built to promote democracy. 


A MASTERFUL HANDLING OF A LARGE 
CONCERN OF NATIONAL POLITICS: 


Here is a professor of rural sociology, Wal- 
ter Burr, University of Missouri, whom you 
would deem worthy also to oceupy a chair of 
plain and polished speaking, sympathy and 
reprimand, statistical reporting and the con- 
struction of human-nature stories. There is no 
respectable old stuff in this book. The writer 
spent fifteen years as a teacher in the Kansas 
State Agricultural College and enjoyed every 
minute of it. He frequented all the kinds of 
meetings common to a farm state. He writes 
as one on the spot and not compiling from 
books. 

There is a tendency to consider the “agri- 
cultural situation” as a thing that has presented 
itself suddenly since the war. That is one of 
the current fallacies about farm life. We have 
had the agricultural problem as long as we have 
had a country. Always our farmers have been 
a pioneer population. The land behind them 
develops its cities, its trade and absentee land- 


“ 


1 Walter Burr, ‘‘Small Towns.’’ The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 267 pp. $2.50. 





lords. As urban life pushes into new eoyptr 
offering tempting prices for land the enterpris 
ing farmer sells and settles in town: . 
of the agricultural population goes farther jy: 
the wilderness and deeper into debt. We hay 
little comparable to the European farming , 

where one family oceupies the same ho 

for centuries. 
movers, always trekking westward to tak 


Our farm population has been 


new land, always misunderstanding the estab. 
lished interests back east and always misunder. 
stood by them. 

The farmer came upon the land without 
equipment and already in personal debt. When 
his first payment was due he had not earn 
enough to build his house and barns. So } 
borrowed again. He borrowed to “prove up,” 
mortgaged the land in order to secure a title 
to it. The mortgage companies were in th: 
east. The farmer had started a big business 
enterprise without any capital and without any 
chance of sufficient immediate success, in debt 
for more than he was worth. Failure was the 
rule. In certain western states you can travel 
all day across land that was at one time taken 
from the original settlers by eastern mortgage 
companies and sold by them at less than the 
amount of the original loan. When the debtor 
is crowded to pay (and to stay in business the 
creditor must crowd him) he hates the creditor. 
So the west as it has moved wave by wave from 
the Alleghenies has owed the conservative east. 
The east was conservative because it had money. 
It had money because it was conservative. The 
struggling farmer came to look with suspicion 
upon the bankers. It is easy to believe your 
creditor is hard. It was doubly bad when the 
government was the creditor, as it was under 
the old land laws. The farmer who owed tt 
turned his hate against the government. Se 
came the amazing growth of the Jeffersonian 
democracy with its principle, “That government 
is best that governs least.” So came the pop 
lar support of Jackson’s attack upon the 
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States Bank. So, in the old Granger 
the Alliance days, the Populist days, on 
Non-Partisan League and the Farm Bloe, 
been difficult to get those who are 
danger of losing their property 


yr or lm 
, stand against the government and to 
that it was dominated by the east. The 
demand from certain politicians for a 

ive farm-relief program is no new thing. 

he same voice of “the west” as it was 
the west was the mountains of Pennsyl- 

West Virginia or Kansas or North 

“Every man’s attitude 

sernard Shaw, “depends on his 


toward so0- 


savs 


[ have given you enough of the early por- 
ns of Professor Burr’s book to remind you 
t here is one of the large present problems 
America which it is the business of public 
s, east and west, urban and rural, to get 
the youth we are preparing for citizen- 

A difficulty we have often had with such 

is the large size and the technicality of 


oks available. As you read this virile 


American, page by page, you will discover that 
I the style, he has the matter, that will 
nterest high-school youngsters, and he knows 


how to boil it down. 


FootisH PouiticaL SLOGANS 


When the farmer becomes a successful capi- 

t, which he does if he is a successful farmer, 

he is strong for capitalism with its doctrine of 

man for himself and the devil take the 

nost. When he is unsuccessful he is in- 

to ask that, through government, we 

re more nearly alike the good things of the 

world. The professional arouser of the farmer 

pictures the great holdings of the nobles of 

ancient Rome and the lack of land for the poor 

man. “Thither are we tending as the farmers 

grow fewer and the separate farms greater. 

Put the poor man on the land.” This is school- 
boy orator stuff. 

We do not need to put the poor man in 
harge of a farm any more than we need to 
ake him manager of a grocery or of a bank. 
The poor man has no more right to go into the 
farm business to-day and to be made to succeed 
than be has to be started without capital in 
any other kind of business. In other words, 
we have reached the time in the general eco- 
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nomic development of the country when “the 
land” is no place for a man without capital. 
There are areas where the farmers might better 
bring in factories than try to raise crops. If 
we get away from the professional uplifters 
and self-seeking politicians and do some clear 
thinking we will see that we are all in a new 
economic situation and we are all in it together. 
Surely the old laws of balanced proportions are 
still the only solid foundations for building a 
community or a nation. 

With picturesque and clear detail the pro 
fessor draws portraits of the new farmer who 
is adjusted to the new situation. 
chapters on the old and new culture, the ideal 


There are 


community, the population problem, the neces- 
sity of enlarging the community and of getting 
away from primitive and absurd township and 
county boundaries when they interfere with 
economy and prosperity. “The New Trade 
Territory” is a striking chapter, as are “New 
Local Government,” “The Community and the 
School,” “The Community Church” and “A 
Forecast.” This is no Utopia 
emanating from a dreamer’s mind. This Burr 
is full of real meat—actual instances of the 
improvements he describes. The 
farming has passed its crisis and is entering 
sound prosperity. Sockless Jerry, Mary Ellen 
and others of their type whose protests echoed 


imaginary 


business of 


through the welkin have sunk into oblivion. 
Let us be honest about it. No substantial 
farmer will for a moment admit that these or 
Townly or Magnus Johnson were real examples 
of the American farmer. It has become a 
favorite practice to go to Denmark to study the 
rural schools and to come home enthusiastic to 
copy them here. Professor Burr is ready to bet 
you that Denmark will be sending agents here 
to study the marvelous out-of-door schools de- 
veloped by our rural leaders. 


Crown THIS Book 


I have read that an annual prize of $5,000 
for distinguished service to agriculture in the 
United States is to be made available by Sena- 
tor Arthur Capper, of Kansas. The recipient 
is to be selected by a committee of seven: John 
Finley, Frank Lowden, Carl Gray, Walter 
Swingle, H. A. Morgan, James Jardine, F. D. 
Farrell. The prize is to be awarded first in 
1930. This is 1930. Let me confidently sug- 
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gest to these seven wise men that they couldn’t 
make a better beginning or better set the mark 
for succeeding years than by crowning this 
masterpiece of sociology, patriotism, morals, 
common sense and literary charm. 


A SPARKLING EPIC OF YOUTH? 

Ir seems few enough years ago that we of 
the elegantsia used to gravitate to Cheesman 
Herrick’s home in the dignified old parlor of 
the big stone house within the gates of Girard 
College. A refreshing young visitor who used 
to breeze in was Hughes Mearns, the novelist. 
We liked him first because he knew how to make 
a story about decent people move along at a 
sprightly gait without the aid of cuss-words or 
lecherous ladies. His “Richard Richard,” “The 
Vinegar Saint” and “I Ride in My Coach” are 
the adventures of clean, healthy Americans. 
Mearns’s characters are the persons you like to 
know. In that respect they are like him. You 
finish a book by him with the feeling that you 
have been in good society. You feel better for 
having read him. In the second place, we liked 
him because of a sincere belief he had that 
teaching youngsters is the most entertaining 
occupation in the world and has passed out of 
the list of employments despised. “It’s a man’s 
job,” he used to say, “as much as medicine, 
farming, gardening or architecture.” Mearns 
stimulates your conviction that life is some- 
thing really handsome. No doubt you read his 
“Creative Youth.” The reviewers quite loaded 
him with bouquets. Here he comes again with 
the same theme, this time larger, more circum- 
stantial, but as new and refreshing as ever. 
He’s a professor now. After the New York 
Lincoln School had lured him away from Phila- 
delphia, New York University made a chair of 
“ereative education” for him and clapped him 
into it. His new book, “Creative Power,” is 
an adventure in friendship participated in by 
teacher and children. 

The militarist depends upon the effective 
movement of men in mass. Obedience, drill, 
speed, are his efficacies. Hamilton was sure a 
soldier should not think. The pedagogues of 
1870, when they wrote books, insisted that the 
proper type of school was the military organi- 
zation. Adult conceptions were to be imposed. 

2 Hughes Mearns, ‘‘Creative Power.’’ Double- 


day, Doran and Company, Garden City, New York. 
396 pp. $3.50. 
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Our drawing lessons, like our penmanship expr. 
cises, were making copies. Our composition 
was imitation. But children’s art at its best jx 
always in the nature of a confession. It admit. 
one instantly into the privacy of persona) 
thinking and feeling. Good art fails when jt 
imitates or poses or attempts concealment. Tip 
child, like the rooky, confronted with militar, 
rule, discovers early that concealment is best. 
Goldwasser found that often the worst little ras. 
cals wrote the most acceptable compositions 
upon honor, justice and good behavior. Wher. 
ever creative work of children flourishes you 
find a teacher who has opened communication 
with their secret unexpressed selves. He gets 
nearer and nearer, as one might become age- 
quainted with birds. If the creative life is to 
have its legitimate sustenance its products must 
not be too readily blazoned upon schoo! bulle 
tin boards. It must be permitted at times to 
have the seclusion of rather private grounds 
A confidence can not be shouted to the crowd. 
The first important creative activities of youth 
are confidential and confessional. 

“One of the pictures I should like to forget,” 
remarks the author, “is that of a sorrowing 
youngster of six who in spite of our best 
endeavors harbored a frightened experience for 
months merely because we had printed his name 
beside his tiny verses.” 


AVERSION TO Honors 


Munson has noted many cases of children 
resenting advertisement because of good work 
done and wonders whether the whole fussy 
business of honor-rolls, prizes, valedictorians, 
collegiate degrees, may not be an unnatural 
appetite and defect cultivated by school pro- 
I notice Hughes Mearns leaves bis 
Mr. Jeffer- 


cedure. 
academic letters off his title-page. 
son would like him for that. 

After more than twenty years of interested 
observation of youth, our cheerful coniidant 
reaches a conclusion that a spirit underneath 
the surface exists in every normal child whieh, 
if bound by ignorance and fear, works crudity, 
foolishness and often vulgarity, but which, u 
functioning naturally, becomes a valuable crea- 
tive power. 

The study of this, as described in ‘ou 
hundred pages of animated narrative, awakens 
in you long-forgotten memories of your 0¥® 
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managed to 
themselves, 
how 


How teachers have 
iren really to express 
echoes of the teachers, 

has developed into the charming 


that sparkle through this book 


earlier 


line gives a 
life 


working along this 


he variety, entertainment and 
- in the old-style composition classes 
ented here with persuasive skill. It 
rs and educational administra- 

must work this idea out. The educa- 
sages of America are changing so rap- 
t even five years in an office and out of 
may disqualify a principal for 
the views of those who really 
is of the nature of supervisors 
that what they know is right and to 
Often in vis- 


not 


e desire for experiment. 

es with principals have I heard them 
teachers, “I do not approve of that,” 
piece of promising 


goes out some 


the progressive instructor has picked 


field unknown to her boss. On the day 
distriet superintendent got around to 


e” the work of Mabel Skinner, a genius in 


- civies if ever there was one, she sat 


ng her students and by a crook of a finger 


} T 
ne. 


| when any matter had been discussed 
so that the girl chairman could direct 
p into the next topic. The official 
- complained that he “couldn’t reeord 
r’s teaching ability because she didn’t 
eaching while I was there.” The sure 
n of official ignorance, says Mearns, is 


nark of the supervisor that he does not 


n permitting children to do what they 
It is fifty years since Marcel uttered 
them which Austin Walter painted on 
nt wall of his classroom: “Self-direction 
which makes men great.” Edward R. 
of the Cooper Union, tells this story. 


apanese government after many years of 


paying the educational expenses of young men 


quest to 


_— 
vaVal 


‘eturned. 


rious foreign universities resolved to find 
tore sending youths abroad what ones 


ly to be of most benefit to Japan when 
A eommittee addressed a re- 
all the universities which had enrolled 


ese students: “How can we determine in 


their youth what boys will make the most valu- 


able 


replic 


men? 


a9 


All the universities but one sent 


s that they did not know how to determine 
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this. But the faculty of Bonn, with German 
thoroughness, appointed a committee to inves- 
The members studied the biographies of 
the 


tigate. 
eminent and useful men and then 
report: “The only common trait in the youth 


made 


of distinguished persons is that of disregarding 
the directions of their schoolmasters.” What 
children want to do is no longer something to 
be dismissed forthwith. 
music, reading and manual training are in the 
They will in all probability be there 


Composition, drawing, 


schools. 
next week. To make them the bases of imita- 
tive exercises by all children will next week be 
the usage in schools which have kept themselves 
high and dry from the flood of Deweyisms, 
Ruggidity, Kirkpatrician ideas and other inno- 
vations. We all used to preach immediate and 
unquestioning obedience, the need of stiff men- 
tal diseipline and the theory that the more un- 
interesting a subject was, the more educative. 
And what did we have to show for it? The 
schooi-ma’am face, the painfully correct vocabu- 
lary and the common belief that no really 
human being would care to be a teacher. 


Tue WorLD AND YourTH 


Mearns goes rollicking through his book with 
picturesque cases noted during his twenty years, 
with spicy conversations with parents, with un- 
monotonous pieces of educational philosophy 
and, at every page or two, the gleam of the 
verse of a sixth grader, the perfume of a 
senior’s stanza, the click of the clock-maker’s 
song, the laughter of the junior’s story. 

This is the book of one who is a master of 
composition, who has thought out secrets of it. 
But it is much more than that; it is an epic of 
growth. The progress of the world demands 
youth. If you lose it at thirty or at fifty or at 
eighty, you are no longer wanted. Call the 
auto with the black plumes. Crawl into it and 
say to the chauffeur, “Cemetery, James.” 


DRAMA AS EDUCATION IN THE 
GRADES' 

CorINNE Brown is assistant principal of the 
teacher-training department of the Ethical Cul- 
ture School, New York, that progressive ven- 
ture which the grand old educational] reformer, 
Felix Adler, started before many of the readers 

8 Corinne Brown, ‘‘ Creative Drama in the Lower 


School.’’ D. Appleton and Company, New York. 
226 pp. $2.00. 
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of Scnoo. anp Society were born. You can 
name leaders who went out far in advance and 
there fortified themselves and after a while 
were left in the rear of the onward-moving 
innovators. Dr. Adler’s institution has con- 
tinued to experiment and to progress. The 
latest book to come from the cheery pioneers 
of the Ethical Culture School is Dr. Brown’s 
“Creative Drama” for the children. The eol- 
leges have long had courses in play-writing and 
production. High schools are strong for dra- 
matics. In both cases the play’s the thing. 
Not so in this book. The most important con- 
sideration is the education of the children. To 
represent by speech and action is as natural for 
them as to laugh and play. Very well, let’s 
train them through their innate desires. 

This is a jolly succession of chapters: drama- 
tizing Mother Goose, pantomime, original plays, 
dramatizing the literary story, history, geogra- 
phy, other studies, dances, pageants, festivals, 
puppets, marionettes, costumes, scenery, the 
psychology and pedagogy of the whole thing. 
Pictures and diagrams abound. If your library 
funds are low this is an unsafe book to expose 
where grade teachers may happen to see it, for 
every live one will ask for a copy. 


WHAT THE DRAMATIC CLUB DOES 
FOR THE STUDENT* 

Mr. Wesser taught dramatic literature in 
Phillips Exeter Academy. Mr. Webster has 
edited plays. This is their third book written 
in collaboration. In offering the plays which 
they have selected the editors say that they 
have chosen those which are suitable for presen- 
tation by high-school pupils and which also may 
be studied in English classes to advantage. 
From Alaska to the select academies of New 
England all the high schools now give plays. 
Such pieces entertain; they give pleasure; they 
train in correct speech, widen the imagination, 
refine manners, broaden human sympathy, pro- 
mote team-work and benefit the whole commun- 
ity. They also raise money to pay off the debt 
on the piano. 

Eight short plays are here offered—comic, 
romantic, historical, poetic, European, Ameri- 
ean and Oriental. Three longer plays are 


4 James Webber and Hanson Webster, ‘‘ Typical 
Plays for Secondary Schools.’’ Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 343 pp. $1.52. 
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added: W. 8S. Gilbert’s “Sweethearts,” Boo». 
Tarkington’s “The Gibson Upright” and - 
Gregory’s “The Dragon.” There is a ten-payy 
list of suitable school plays arranged according 
to the number of male and female characters 
involved. In their hints on dramatic direct; D 
the authors go into such minute essentials a: 
how a gentleman should sit and stand and wha: 
he should do with his feet. Much of the need. 
less annoyance inflicted upon patient audieness 
by amateur theatricals would be saved if the 
teacher-adviser or coach to the dramatic ¢ly) 
would study the sensible suggestions of thes 
two knowing producers. Their remarks Upon 
the plays printed here and their suggestions op 
studying plays as class exercises are the result 
of a wide experience with school boys and girls 
and show a sympathetic knowledge of wha 
interests youth. 


DON’T MAKE SHAKESPEARE A 
DRUDGERY® 

Miss Gray, of the North Hollywood High 
School, California, considers that the American 
rights to life and the pursuit of happiness 
should be realized for children by giving them 
the beautiful masterpieces of literature and art. 
As customarily handled in our schools, says 
this author, the plays of Shakespeare can 
hardly be enjoyed by children. The use of a 
masterpiece for drill in grammar, character 
analysis and study of plot pretty generally 
drives the pleasure out. Literature is an appeal 
to emotion. Drill is an exercise of intellect or 
memory. Plays are written to be played. You 
get the real pleasure of a drama by acting or 
seeing it. Shakespeare’s plays have many 
short scenes. suitable for acting in the class 
room. Miss Gray selects those which show 
youth in comic, heorie or tragic conflict with 
life. She gives nineteen scenes from various 
plays. For each one she gives an introduction 
intended to supply all that is needed to under- 
stand the context of the selected episode, to set 
it on the schoolroom stage and to lessen the 
tendency of the teacher to make a task out 0 
it by imposing outside study. Let the natural 
enjoyment of playing Shakespeare do its bene!- 
icent work. Nothing will better prepare Jol 

5 Isabel McReynolds Gray, ‘‘Short Scenes from 


Shakespeare and How to Act Them.’’ The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 371 pp. $1.00. 
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+a scholarly approach to literary and critical 
ody when he is ready for it. Give the boy a 
eedom of activity and an emotional out- 

t. safe and satisfying. 


THE STORY OF POETRY® 

g renaissance of poetry has brought out 
two beautiful books at amazingly moderate 
prices. Nothing has ever been devised to do 
for men what poetry always has. The return 
to it evidences an appetite too long starved. 
With all the material satisfactions of transpor- 
tation and manufacture the deep mystery and 
meaning of life seeks utterance. In music, in 
art, in different forms of literature, men have 
tried other and easier ways of doing the work 
of poetry and have come back. Poetry was 
born as a means of satisfying human need and 
fear and perplexity. In the world even of 
cities it still does this. Men and women in fac- 
tories and counting-rooms still find in poesy 
the emotions they crave. In the beauty of verse 
their hunger is satisfied. In this expression are 
bravery and confidence, the drive to enable the 


human spirit to go on. The noble tone of all 


great verse sets for millions an ideal of be- 


havior. Genuinely great men and women have 
generally turned to poetry for spiritual force. 
Boys and girls are ever chanting to themselves 
inspired lines that mold a purpose and may 
guide a career. 

The movement of these books is this. First 
comes the story of Pegasus and Bellerophon 
and its interpretation. The bard rises on the 
wings of imagination. With lightning strokes 
of truth and genius he destroys Chimeras dire, 
the littleness and evil of the world. 

To altogether too many, poetry is neither 
simple nor useful. It seems something too wise 
and good for human nature’s daily food. With- 
out attempting to write up to the highbrows or 
down to the childish, the authors aim to tell 
clearly and directly how poetry came to be and 
how it was refined and perfected. From the 
war songs, the religious hymns, the farmers’ 
and weavers’ verses, they proceed to Homer, the 
poets of Greece and Rome, the chansons of the 

‘Joseph Auslander and Frank Ernest Hill, 
‘‘The Winged Horse.’’ Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Garden City, New York. 451 pp. 
$1.50. Same authors and publishers, ‘‘The 
Winged Horse Anthology.’? 669 pp. $1.50. 
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Middle Ages, what the Italians did, and then 
to the story of poetry in our tongue from the 
ballad-makers to Vachel Lindsay and Edna 
Millay. Every great poet of England and 
America is given a chapter. The story of his 
life, the character of his verse, his influence, 
are related in a vivacious manner markedly an 
improvement upon the prosy contents of the 
outlines of English literature on which we older 
men were fed when we were seniors in the town 
academy. 

The companion volume is an anthology of the 
works of 146 masters, including Whitman, Gil- 
bert Chesterton, William Davies, Walter de la 
Mare, Emily Dickinson, John Drinkwater, 
Emerson, Robert Frost, Henley, Ralph Hodg- 
son, Kipling, Lanier, Lindsay, Longfellow, Amy 
Lowell, Irene McLeod, Masefield, Meynell, Mil- 
lay, William Vaughan Moody, Lizette Reese, 
Mary Robinson, Edwin Robinson, George Wil- 
liam Russell, Sandburg, Santayana, Edward 
Shanks, James Stephens, Genevieve Taggard, 
Sara Teasdale, Ridgley Torrence, Louis Unter- 
meyer, Oscar Wilde and William Butler Yeats, 
all indexed by titles, again by first lines and by 
authors’ names. And, for yet handier refer- 
ence, the lines of each poem are numbered. 


THE SHORT STORY AS A SCHOOL 
ASSET" 

Haroip Eaton, who is the head of the de- 
partment of English in the high school of 
Brockton, Massachusetts, tells me that the 
ratio of educational benefit obtained from inter- 
esting matter in his own case and that of the 
boys and girls whom it is his delight to teach 
is about seven and three quarters times as much, 
hour for hour, as can be obtained from a read- 
ing list compiled for college entrance require- 
ments by a committee of desiccated university 
professors. Therefore, let us have interesting 
material for language and literature study. 
Who is going to say what is interesting for 
high-school boys and girls? Why, they are, of 
course. Accordingly, Mr. Eaton and the Brock- 
ton teachers, with the aid of librarians, try 
hundreds of reputed good stories on the local 
youth. They collect the votes of the youngsters. 
Thirty-one short stories that are the prime 


7 Harold T. Eaton, ‘‘Short Stories for Study 
and Enjoyment.’’ Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, Garden City, New York. 553 pp. $1.20. 
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favorites of high-school children are printed in 
this book. O. Henry, Rex Beach, Conan Doyle, 
Payson Terhune, Booth Tarkington, Christo- 
pher Morley, among the moderns, are here, 
with some old reliable works of Irving, Poe, 
Hawthorne, Daudet and Aesop. Mr. Eaton’s 
thirty pages upon the characteristics and value 
of the short story are surpassingly well done. 
His help to schoolboy writers is sympathetic 
and encouraging. “Write some stories. Write 
them conscientiously. You will find that it will 
quicken your appreciation of the work of other 
writers. It will give you very valuable experi- 
ence in improving your command of English. 
Before you begin, make up your mind what 
you are going to write about. Get your theme, 
your intent. Outline your movement. Get a 
scheme that hangs together and subordinates 
the less important to the greater. Cut out the 
padding. Make every paragraph contribute to 
the main intent.” This is not schoolmasterish 
formalism. It is really the way good literature 
is made. Bronson Howard, the first real Ameri- 
can master playwright, gave us young fellows 
an informal talk at Ann Arbor several years 
ago. He said, “I used to be impatient to get at 
dialogue. I thought I was a sprightly writer 
of conversation, but a French playwright told 
me that by writing so much dialogue first I 
made a loose-jointed play. He is right. Get 
your main story all done first, completely. 
Then resist every temptation to lug in your 
bright dialogue unless it inevitably helps paint 
character or explain the development of the 
story.” 

George W. Cable told the Columbia College 
students that the hardest work on a story has 
to be done before you begin the real writing of 
it. The most perplexing part is building an 
outline of events, characterization and develop- 
ment that is reasonable and at the same time 
engaging enough to hold lively interest. When 
you have that the actual writing of the story 
is comparatively easy. 

This truth Mr. Eaton makes clear enough. 
His talk of local color, plot, suspense, surprise, 
setting, character, atmosphere, romance, real- 
ism and humor is decidedly entertaining. His 
questions at the end of every chapter are enter- 
taining also. Almost I think, with Eaton’s 
help, I might write a tale. At any rate, I now 
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know what I ought to do, for besides his oy, 
clear analyses, he lists forty modern books 1pon 
the subject, hundreds of authors and their 
works as examples, and gives some pages of 
selected questions from college entrance exam). 
nations on the short story. 


HISTORY THAT THRILLS: 

THEN, too, there are long stories suitab}, 
use in schools. If I were, again, a teacher of 
history I am sure that when I had brought my 
class a little way into the French Revolution | 
would try to get enough copies of Willian 
Stearns Davis’s “Whirlwind” to give each boy 
and girl a thrilling week of close contact with 
the life and movement of the stormy days of 
France. Here is a chevalier of republican be- 
liefs in love with an untitled damsel of beauty, 
grace and courage. Here Louis XVI wobbles 
to his fall, his imperious and plotting queen 
following. Here Robespierre, the pea-green 
incorruptible, corrupts; the elassie Saint-Just 
philosophizes; the courtly Dreux-Brézé pre. 
serves his manners; the crafty Vernet meets 
his doom. There is no aim at bloody murder 
realism but a masterly portrayal of the spirit 
and action of the times so drawn as to produce 
a moving tale of gripping interest and to leave 
you feeling as though you had lived in the 
Paris and France of revolutionary days. You 
may give yourself the first part of the story 
in convenient portions, as the narrative goes in 
and out of its interesting adventures, but | 
would advise you to get beyond page 400 early 
in the day, for at this point the accelerating 
rush of events has accumulated a force that 1s 
likely to keep you out of bed long after the 
time that good schoolmasters ought to be sleep- 
ing into the refreshment necessary for the con- 
duct of the trials of the morrow. 


COURTEOUS COMPOSITION’ 

Ir you are like me you would hardly under- 
take as an evening’s entertainment to read 4 
text-book on English composition. You woul 
more likely approach it as that which Judge 
MeMurdy’s little son defined for his teacher ™ 

8 William Stearns Davis, ‘‘The Whirlwind, A® 
Historical Romance.’’ The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 527 pp. $2.50. — 

® Roy Johnson, Laura Searcy, W. W. | harters, 
‘*Practical Studies in Composition.’’ The Mac 
millan Company, New York. 432 pp. $1.45. 
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nati thus, “Duty is that operation which 
not wish to perform. Two examples 
are: soap and Sunday school.” 

4 casual glance at some pages in the body of 
he book diseloses that here is a startlingly new 
approach to a time-worn standby of the schools. 
Further investigation brings many delights. 

» this is not one of the books of which 
acknowledges the receipt. It is 
review in this monthly mention of 

| sure you will like. 

» authors belong to the clan of the 
What are the most frequent occa- 
a study of English composition 
Select hundreds of persons who 

to know. Ask them. Tabulate their 

uswers. From this operation you get these 
us, arranged in this order of 
letter-writing, conversation, group 

m, making a speech, recording or 

| giving directions or explanations, 
story-telling, classroom recitations. This then 
determines the content of a book on composi- 

[It is not the result of the predilections 

f the authors. It is a summary of common 

Shall we now expound the proper 

for teaching these performances? 

Again canvass a large number of 

ng ones. Determine what the most de- 

| qualities are and how they are secured. 

| your collections into coherence. There’s 

ir book! The interested people who have 
performed this service are Roy Ivan Johnson, 
professor of English in Harris Teachers Col- 
Louis; Laura Anita Searcy, instructor 

English composition, Stephens College, Mis- 
sourl, and Werrett Wallace Charters, professor 
t education in the Ohio State University. 


u aid? 


im- 


Goop MANNERS IN WRITING 

The flavor of courtesy which permeates the 
book is decidedly agreeable. Courtesy is the 
iain essential of letter-writing. Begin with 
relerence to your eorrespondent, not to your- 
All the time think of the person you are 

g to, not of your own affairs. Interest 

him; don’t try to magnify yourself with ref- 
erences to the stylish hotel on whose paper you 
are writing, or by a list of the important places 
you have visited. Pack up your troubles and 
put them anywhere rather than into a letter. 


' 


t 
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Courtesy is the essence of good conversation. 
Few people care to be lectured. The easiest 
way to become a bore is to monopolize atten- 
tion to yourself. Argument in conversation is 
a pretty good destroyer of courtesy. Argu- 
ment in social situations promotes 
friendship. Listening is courtesy, and courtesy 
is one of the first laws 
When you have trained yourself to be a good 
listener you have acquired one of the large 
requirements of good conversation. In group 
discussion the courteous person sidetracks hob- 
byists without offending them; he always refers 
to members by their names; he senses danger 
points in discussion and steers away from them; 
he does not willingly misrepresent the opinions 
of others; he does not take an undue share of 


seldom 


of social conduct. 


the time; he avoids disparaging or sarcastic 
remarks; he refrains from interrupting. In 
making a speech, in telling a story, in writing 
an article, in almost all occasions of using 
written or spoken language, the listener or the 
reader, not the producer, is the one to have in 
mind. One must be inspired with a desire to 
please him, to persuade him, to benefit him. 
This is the courtesy of speech. It is a legiti- 
mate and highly desirable quality for a public 
school to aim at, for it is a particular kind of 
general welfare, and general welfare is one of 
the main purposes of democracy and its schools, 
isn’t it? 

These three wise ones who write this book 
practice what they preach. They must have 
been thinking of me, the reader, when they 
wrote it, for every page engages my interest 
and enjoyment in a high degree. I like their 
exhortation away from the wooden forms of 
commercial letters such as the business colleges 
of earlier days saddled on the public. Some 
men have made good livings by giving corre- 
spondence courses to business people which 
were designed to cure them of the style of 
letter-writing taught in the This 
Johnson-Searcy-Charters syndicate brings the 
new freshness of business correspondence into 
the classroom. There are numerous examples 
of human letters given here. I like a book on 
composition that will consider telephone com- 
munication worth studying and suffusing with 
courtesy. I like the friendly advice on personal 
diary-writing that is included in the things 


schools. 
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school should teach. In fact, I like the whole 
neat little volume from start to finish, and if it 
were not wicked to bet, I would wager you will 
like it too. 


YOU CAN BE A BETTER CONVER- 
SATIONALIST*® 

In their bright book on composition, to which 
I just had the pleasure of referring you, Messrs. 
Johnson and Charters and Miss Searcy make it 
plain in considering each of the accomplish- 
ments involving the use of speech that it is 
foolish to give up because the chances seem 
poor of reaching the excellence of a Shake- 
speare, a Demosthenes or a Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. The fact is you can make yourself a 
better writer, speaker or correspondent than 
you are. 

The theme of Mr. Taft’s sympathetic little 
essay is that there is no reason for you to be 
discouraged over the art of conversation. John 
Finley, whom everybody but himself considers 
a master of pleasing conversation, says he 
wishes he had read this book in his youth. His 
introduction to it is a warm sparkle. 

Mr. Taft talks of the general characteristics 
of good conversation, of the social changes in 
America, of occasions suited to social inter- 
course, of phases of conversation, of obstacles 
to it and of conversation in England and 
America. 

Again and again this author, whom hundreds 
of New York schoolmen remember as one of the 
most courteous and sympathetic members the 
board of education ever had, comes by new 
routes back to the fact that thinking of the 
other fellow, avoiding magnification of self, is 
the heart of good conversation. The monopo- 
list, the monologist, the pedant, the autobiog- 
rapher, the arguer, the contradicter, the self- 
confessed good story-teller, the inconsiderate 
purveyor of shop talk—these are the chief 
murderers of conversation. Yet there is often 
a real desire to hear from a learned man, a 
story-teller, an expert or one whose experience 
is purely personal. Let time, place and, above 
all, the listener decide. 

The British do not excel us as agreeable 
talkers. But that is not their fault. They are 
born so. The brief portraits of famous Amer- 


10Henry W. Taft, ‘‘An Essay on Conversa- 
tion.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 75 
pp. $1.50. 
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iean conversationalists depict men whom \,- 
Taft has known. 


AS INFLUENCED BY THORNDIKE. 
BAGLEY AND KILPATRICK» 


THE immediate large need of America, a¢. 
cording to A. Gordon Melvin’s new book. js ; 
train the teachers in methods that wil! embody 
the findings of the experimenters, measurers 


and adapters of education. Dedicating his hook 


that this pioneer thinker and Kilpatrick ang 
Thorndike have revolutionized the author's ideas 
of teaching, he sets out to mitigate the dearth 
of text-books which should give the student of 
education the new ideas all in one volume, phi- 
losophy, psychology and method. Here, ther, 
is first a history of the conventional type , 
schooling and a contrast of it with the vital or 
progressive, then come the physical and nervous 
systems of the child, the school as environment, 
the teacher as guide, the organization of school 
life and an extended description of “the conduct 
unit” and its function as a guiding principle of 
teaching. The “progressive” educationists, we 
are warned, run a risk of going too far with 
their excellent ideas. For instance, there is a 
recent insidious tendeney to drop activities so 
irksome as those which involve work and duty. 
Reaction from the rigid over-disciplined schools 
of the old days swings so far that the pictorial 
journals satirize the teacher permitting the chil- 
dren to follow their own desires and saw off the 
piano legs. There are things that school must 
teach even if children will not want to learn 
them. Drill in arithmetic may be one of these. 
Figuring encounters great difficulty, because of 
the absence of real money from the school, in 
finding any motive in children’s interests. But 
arithmetic must be done. 

In general, Dr. Melvin, writing for now and 
not for the millennium, advises us to keep 
pretty near the middle of the road. 


WHAT ONE SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
MOVING PICTURES IN THE 
SCHOOLROOM" 


THE experiment of Professors Wood an¢ 
Freeman to measure the value of motion pit 


11 A. Gordon Melvin, ‘‘Progressive Teaching.” 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 27° PP 
$2.00. 

12 Ben D. Wood and Frank N. Freeman, _ 
tion Pictures in the Classroom.’’ Houghton 
Mifflin and Company, Boston. 392 pp. $1.5". 
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supplementary aids in regular class- 
-yetion will substitute for the futile 
; and protests of those for and 
e cinema a calm and statistical record 
i} facts. Eight years ago the National 
n Association set up a committee on 
struction. Dr. Judd has served on it. 
e Dr. Finegan and Superintendent Frank 
The Eastman Company became inter- 
It was willing to put money into an ex- 
to ascertain whether there really is 
ieational value in films to make their 


gh eu 
more than a temporary fad. They took 
ntendent Finegan to Rochester and set 


making educational scenarios for mov- 
tures. He urged Drs. Wood and Free- 
a t } make an impartial investigation of film- 
hing, using the recognized standard achieve- 
ment tests to determine how much better or 
poorer teaching would be with motion pictures 
without them. Every superintendent I 
w has been tempted into a positive conclu- 
n for or against the films in school. The 
report of these investigators, making an inter- 
esting book of 392 pages, will supply the reader 
with satisfying facets and conclusions in place 
f the common guesses and general reasons 
formerly the usual procedure in settling edu- 
ools cational questions. 
rial In testing elasses which did and which did 
not use films as an aid to teaching the re- 
searchers were obliged to reject the work of 
some cities because, in spite of contrary in- 
junctions, teachers spurred their children to 
nvalry. Sanderson roundly cursed those who 
introduced emulation into schools and showed 
what H. G. Wells calls an infinitely more in- 
dustrious and ambitious progress without it. 
The foolishness of it in this purely scientific 
investigation nearly dished the work in some 
eases. But on the whole the testers got remark- 
ably typical situations. The authors call atten- 
hon to necessary differences between a theat- 
neal film and one suited for educational service. 
The show picture has a definite and satisfying 
ending discouraging further thought. A class- 
room film ought not to be a self-contained unit 
carrying its own story with a definite and satis- 
‘ying end which John and Mary can receive 
passively with all their thinking done for them. 
It must not be a substitute for a teacher or for 


619 
text-books, maps and drawings. It is some- 
thing to talk about, to provoke questions and 
arouse thought. The conclusions are that the 
right sort of film greatly increases the efficacy 
The statistical 


criteria establishing these conclusions are given 


of instruction in certain fields. 
in detail. The classes taught with the aid of 
films were found more active in the pursuit of 
the subject. They asked more pointed and a 
larger number of questions. They discussed 
their own and the teacher’s questions with 
greater freedom. Much of the 
brought by the children into the class was due 
to the wide reading stimulated by the films. 
The Eastman Company, according to these re- 
porters, has uncovered only a small part of the 
good work to be secured from the right sort of 
moving picture in the schoolroom. The tests 
so far given amply justify the use of the right 
type of film in the schools. A valuable feature 
of the book is the description of approved pic- 
tures and of the productive lessons suited to 
them. 


STAGES IN THE GROWTH OF EDUCA. 
TIONAL FREEDOM TOWARD 
DEMOCRACY 
A new Day in the educational world is John, 
the publisher. He has already issued Ferriére’s 
“Activity School,” Marietta Johnson’s two Fair- 
hope books, Stanwood Cobb’s “New Leaven” 
and two works by Carleton Washburne and 
Myron Stearns. Now he gives us three large, 
beautifully printed books: “The New Education 
in Austria,” “The New Education in the Soviet 
Republic” and “The New Education in the Ger- 
man Republic.” In the last named, by Pro- 
fessor Alexander and Miss Parker, I see much 
to remind me of Hughes Mearns, whom I have 
just presented to you. Both the authors of the 
German book are good-natured rebels against 
the tyranny of cut-and-dried schooling devised 
by bureaucrats. Professcr Aiexander studied 
in Germany, taught in Misseuri and in Con- 
stantinople, went as exchange teacher from 
Columbia to Stettin, Germany, before the war, 
associated with the men who were there teach- 
ing elementary schools and was therefore re- 
ported by the director as having violated the 


information 


13 Thomas Alexander and Bery] Parker, ‘‘ The 
New Education in the German Republic.’’ The 
John Day Company, New York. 387 pp. $4.00. 
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social amenities by meeting lower teachers in 
a social way. He published books on Prussian 
schools and teachers, was professor of elemen- 
tary education at the George Peabody College 
for Teachers, conferred with educators in Ger- 
many in 1926, 1927 and 1929 and became pro- 
fessor of education in Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. Miss Parker has contributed articles 
to progressive education periodicals, spent a 
year in Europe studying schools and is now 
assistant supervisor of schools in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. 

These authors introduce us to the educational 
revolutionists in Germany. For instance, there 
is Alfred Lichtwark, an elementary teacher in 
Hamburg. “Learning,” he preached, “need not 
follow a uniform system. Growth consists in 
the unfolding of powers from within as well as 
in the accumulation of knowledge from without. 
Creative power requires that we assimilate the 
varied experiences to our own needs for the 
better exercise of our own expression.” Licht- 
wark counteracted the mechanistic tendencies 
in German schools. He urged the need of let- 
ting the natural powers of childhood and 
youth, which had no formulated reasons or 
purposes, find outlet. The movement devel- 
oped. A group of reformers prayed for a 
free creative spirit to penetrate all phases of 
school life. Lichtwark weleomed the evidences 
of unrest; content with the existing social 
order he called a sign of fossilization. The 
school should be in a continuous state of revolu- 
tion. Otherwise it lacks vital force. Institu- 
tions which man devises to meet needs of the 
times become ends in themselves. Latin was a 
means of communicating thought. Now Latin 
is studied not for thought or for a need of life 
but for the purpose of studying Latin. The 
original aim drops into oblivion. What is 
designed to be a service becomes a tyrannical 
rule. Theory promenades with the motto, “Not 
for school but for life,” and practices what is 
“not for life but for school.” Thus, said Licht- 
wark, learning becomes a mark of caste. He 
who gets the conventional education hopes to be 
considered a superior creature and to look down 
on the man who may have something even 
better. Our perfect German system, he said, 


has divided us into irreconcilable opposites. 
It is so among our teachers. Elementary and 
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secondary school teachers stand apart from one 
another as do secondary school teachers from 
university professors. The position, not the 
man, is what counts. By German . istom, 
which has remained medieval, the teacher ean 
not rank with the older professions. [hj 
tends to make the teacher an embittered rather 
than a happy man. A gay or jovial teacher is 
hard to find. This is a national calamity. |; 
imposes a burden upon the children’s lives. 
for a teacher should be of the sort that chi). 
dren love and find companionable. This, the 
teachers can cure. All school reforms stand 
or fall with the teacher. Thus Lichtwark, be. 
fore the war, voiced his plea for professional 
stamina and for a release of creative power 
of teacher and child. 


ScHOOLs TOO PERFECT 


Every scholar knows that Germany long has 
thought over the problems of education and 
brought to them the brains of eminent pbi- 
losophers. As early as 1900 a suspicion was 
spread among us that her system was suffer- 
ing from too great perfection. The present 
book discloses a surprising amount of discon- 
tent and revolt among Germans themselves be- 
fore the war. In the revolution that set up th 
republic the wide-spread faith in education 
found a new opening. For a bureaucratic sys 
tem of schools imposing a loyalty to emperor 
and rulers the German people are substituting 
a training which aims to uphold the new de 
mocracy, to develop a citizenship devoted to 
the welfare of communities, able to participate 
effectively in affairs of state and to maintam 
friendly relations with the people of other 
countries. Political liberty, so long curtailed, 
has come with a rush. Woman is given an 
equal franchise. “Forbidden” is fading out 
of the vocabulary. The iniquitous uppereiass 
power and snobbery, the lines of demarcation 
hindering the rise of ability from one social 
level to another, have suffered set-back. The 
democratic theory of government is producing 
a type of citizen that was obscured uncer the 
old régime. The ordinary German of to-day 
feels his personal value as a human being, 
claims his rights as an independent citizen and 
assumes his responsibility as an agent o! g0% 
ernment by the people. In 1927 80 per cent. 
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ters went to the polls as compared 
with 49 per cent. in the United States. With 
noes educational reform is inseparably 
is a German movement. It adopts 
system of pedagogical method. 
, Picewhere in Europe are found schools that 
ed Montessori, Gary, Dalton, Win- 
Decroly plans. The German school 
t -eform draws its prineiples from a philosophy 
ieveloped on native soil and takes its methods 
from oractices worked out by German eduea- 
1e tors. Their theories parallel those of Dewey, 
d Ferrivre and Marietta Johnson at many points, 
but they were developed independently. 
al Rehind the revolution stood the Socialist 
er irty, or Social Demoerats, as they call them- 


“ 


- 
- 


es. They came into power on November 9, 

11S, and with slight fluctuations have held the 

the Reichstag. It is chiefly their 

as ideas t ire being worked out in the schools. 
nd They met stupendous problems of reconstruc- 
bi tion. The task was in some ways simplified 
ras by the fact that government ownership of 
t railways, telegraph, water, gas and electric 
ent ser ; already established. Royal control 


on vas changed to democratic management. Royal 
be theaters were turned over to popular govern- 


\TION OF NATIONAL CONCEIT 


ror An intense nationalism was evident; but in 
ing 40, when Germany entered the League of 
de- ilions, there came less insistenve on native 
| ti ‘uture and more attention to international 
pate Tars. “Germany first” is not repeated so 
tain tten. Ihe schools undertake to teach a recog- 
ther ution of the contributions to progress made 
iled, oy other races, to see the entire globe as a 
an single cultural commonwealth. Native culture 
out given a less exelusive appeal. With greater 
elass ‘reedom in the separate schools there is a 
ition greater unilication throughout the entire re- 
cial puble than before. The isolated schools of 
Th ‘ae empire made transfer impossible after a 
pup had been started in a particular kind of 
r the ‘stitution. It is literally true, now, that a 
)-day “ld well equipped mentally ean proceed from 
ing, the kindergarten through the university with- 
, and out cost. No achievement of modern times 
gov- more challenges attention than the successful 
cent. attack radical German educators in the public 
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schools have made on principles and practices 
that had through generations built up one of 
the most perfect caste systems in the world. 

The story of this essential phase of the 
revolution is told by the two writers with 
graphic circumstance. It is a fresh interpre- 
tation of democracy by a great modern nation. 
It revives some of the questions that confronted 
our forefathers a century and a half ago. It 
may well provoke thoughtful Americans to ask 
why specific intents for a common-school system 
here have been so widely neglected. Germany 
now bases the hope of its republic upon edu- 
cation, as Washington, Franklin and Jefferson 
said they did in 1787. The present narrative 
paints a picture of educational Germany before 
the war and proceeds into the fields where the 
revolution touches the schools. The amazing 
“youth movement” is picturesquely described. 
The renaissance of art and of the creative 
spirit is of particular value to American school 
managers. The work of the German folk col 
leges sets a pace for many of the adult educa- 
tion experiments in the United States. 

We are told that the shock of defeat pro- 
foundly changed the German policy of educa- 
tion. In former days as in our higher institu 
tions twenty years ago education of a selected 
few for leadership was the aim. It was to be 
secured by scholarly thoroughness, using, as 
President Hadley once said of Yale, subjects 
the men will not employ but teaching them by 
methods they will use. On the field of battle 
the Germans saw qualities of initiative and 
independence to which their own military re- 
quirement of efficiency through obedience was 
inferior. Outside the Junker group, before the 
war, were many thinking Germans who expected 
a revolution. Fritz Joede, writing in 1914, 
urged the socialization of schools. Education 
can not be imposed by a ministry. It must 
grow from within. It must be creative. There 
must be an inner growth of man towards his 
own human kind. 


UNSCREWING THE DeEsKs 


Even the schoolhouses show the new spirit. 
The rooms are decorated with brilliant colors. 
The glazing has been taken from the lower 
window-panes. The children can actually see 
through them. The fixed desks have been un- 
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screwed from the floor. You find them in a 
sociable circle or a hollow square. Bright 
cushions and easy chairs have come in. The 


been taken from the plat- 
is now for the pupils’ im- 
The teacher sits among 


teacher’s desk has 
That stage 
dramatics. 
He has ceased to be the awesome 


form. 
promptu 
his pupils. 
has been revolution- 


taskmaster. Instruction 


ized. There are no rows of pupils awaiting 
questions. There are no recitations in the com- 


mon meaning of the word. The war was the 
The community schools 
Prizes and 
mentions of the babyhood of the 
world when class and easte, high rank and 


In the more 


climax of competition. 


dethroned emulation. honorable 


are a relic 


low rank, were the curses of life. 
than 250 folk colleges there is no roll-eall or 
record of absences. You are assumed to come 
for your own benefit, not to make a record. 
There are no marks, certificates or diplomas. 

As was to be expected, the republican consti- 
tution gives a large weight to the responsibility 
of a people’s government for training citizens. 
For a half century Germany has had prac- 
tically no illiteracy because of her compulsory 
elementary education. Now, the compulsory 
school age has been extended four years, since 
continuation schools are required for all pupils 
Every 
German child must be in school from his sixth 
The present con- 


not in the other educational institutions. 


through his eighteenth year. 
stitutional provision is drawn so as to force the 
abandonment of private schools at the elemen- 
tary level and to avoid undemocratic segrega- 
tion of young children in schools for the select. 
It is even possible, under the new law, for stu- 
dents of standard ability to transfer from con- 
tinuation school to university, a step almost 
An article of the 
constitution reads: “The admission to a par- 


unheard of in former years. 


ticular school shall depend on ability and apti- 
tude and not on the economic or social position 
of the applicant’s parents or on their religious 
beliefs.” 
tary school at ten years of age is not kept out 
of a school reserved for capable children and 


A child now completing the elemen- 


costing more for tuition than his father can 
pay. The municipality must pay his charge 
from the public funds if he shows ability to do 
the higher school work. 

In previous days many schools were super- 
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vised by clergymen untrained in pedagogy 
The new constitution requires supervision by 


technically trained officials. 
Tue Teacuers’ Revoir 

This book’s description of the new teacher in 
Germany will be a revelation to those whoge 
knowledge is based upon American histories of 
The principal in 
longer the superior officer. 


education. Prussia is no 
He is the executive 
elected by teachers to carry out their policies, 
The comparatively small amount of supervision 
ever practiced in German schools before the 
war and since is due to the fact that the teacher 
is a carefully trained man. The fewness of 


women in the ranks makes for permanence 
of the profession, more thorough preparation 
and greater interest in educational problems. 
Teachers’ educational writings are abundant 
and based on scientific observation. Control of 
a large school by meetings of the staff is com- 
paratively easy under these circumstances. 
With the affairs of the nation in flux and the 
structure of its government shattered, these 
men saw the opportunity to bring about the 
changes of which they had dreamed for years. 
They seized the opportunity to build an eda- 
cational system for democracy. 

In the United States a similar reform was 
planned as soon as the new republic was organ- 
ized. Intercolonial jealousy was responsible 
for leaving the details to the states. The Con- 
gress, in making laws for national territory, 
specified public education as a necessity for 
good government. Jefferson, Nemours, Rush, 
Noah Webster and others drew up educational 
codes for the teaching of democracy. The 
American pedagogue hasn’t yet come around to 
adjusting the inherited Queen Anne course of 
study to the republican intent. Messrs. Prosse 
and Allen in a book, “Have We Kept the 
Faith?” which the Century Company publishes 
show pretty well that the ordinary schoolman 
doesn’t realize what the American revolution 
intended. If he does, he hasn’t tried yet 
realize it. The Alexander-Parker book is 
eye-opener as to what the schoolmaster can ¢ 
when he makes up his mind. I have put befo 
you only a few grains picked up here and the 
from a collection of incidents and adventure 
that are a continual source of amazement a 


inspiration. 





